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“NEUTRALITY” 
An Unrecorded Event of History 


€ Athens had been full of excitement for 
many days. 

@ Crates, Diogenes’ disciple had run many 
times between the Agora and the Tub. 

€] The City was divided sharply between 
two parties. The one contended for the 
rights of democracy, the other, that the 
welfare of the state and the propagation of 
Hellenism rested with Alexander. 

€ The glory of Athens seemed about to 
be revived, not indeed in the reproduction 
of a Socrates, a Plato, a Phidias, a Pericles 
or even an Aristotle recently deceased. With 
the conquest of foreign people there was 
to be a new Hellenic world. The Olympic 
Games would be revived with a magnificence 
unknown. This would bring money to the 
metchants, prosperity to the vintners, mu- 
nificence to the makers of tinsel and bunting. 
@ All the world would know again the glory that 
was Greece. 

Diogenes under the spur of this electrified atmos- 
phere shifted uneasily in his tub, for he had ideas 
about democracy and Crates was forever warning 
him against speech. For a state of mind had invaded 
Athens in which neutrality consisted of being of the 
same opinion as Alexander and his party. 

@ Suddenly a shadow fell across the tub and Dio- 
genes looking up saw Alexander himself. 

@ “What can I do for you my good man,” said 
Alexander rubbing his hands. 

@ “Get out of my light,” growled Diogenes. 

@ “Take the intolerant bigot to the Bastile!” 
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EDUCATIONAL SKULDUGGERY’ 
By THE EDITOR 


pick up the syllabus of a professional educator to learn 

_ that the study of classical languages is a waste of time 
unless the student intends to teach those languages. Since 
it seems to be the aim of professional education to drive 
languages out of the schools altogether, an opportunity to 
teach them is easily shown to be unlikely. In a like manner 
it appears that modern language falls under the same con- 
demnation. The reasons cited in this case are: first, that 
French and German are so poorly taught by our profes- 
sional educators that the students can never learn them 
sufficiently well to use them; and, second, that they can 
easily be acquired in from three to six weeks if the neces- 
sity of a doctoral requirement should be thrust as a barrier 
in the way of the eager student. 

It is unequivocally stated that English has now become 
so much the universal language that no other language is 
needed for travel or education. We are assured that every- 
thing worth knowing has been translated into the English 
tongue. Thus this educator skims lightly over depths that 
are beyond his comprehension. In the meantime the addi- 
tional attention supposed to be given by the professional 
pedagog, issues in a growingly impoverished use of English 
if the incoming freshmen classes can be taken as an indica- 
tion. 

Mathematics is another study cavalierly dismissed on 
the ground that the psychologists have proved that it does 
not provide mental discipline. Thus the road to the intellect- 
ual Avernus is paved with encouragement that the study of 
pedagogy is the only required and certain way of achieve- 


ment. 


1A ddress delivered on Founders’ Day, April 7, 1938, at Occidental College. 
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All this is done and said presumably in the interest of 
learning. What it actually does is to provide a certain con- 


cealment of the professional intellectual paupery, the bally- 
hoo of professionalism, and the betrayal of sound learning. 
This trickery can rightly be called educational skulduggery. 

If we demand a reason for all this we are faced with the 
answer that all is done in the interest of “practical’’ educa- 
tion. If we ask what a “practical” education is we are likely 
to meet with impatience and to be informed that only the 
professional knows anything about education anyway. 
Nevertheless there might conceivably be a variety of an- 
swers to the question. Some would lie so much upon the sur- 
face as to seem obvious to all. Perhaps the very ease of such 
conclusions might lead us to suspect them. Then too what is 
practical in education would depend upon the goal in view. 
It seems apparent that the kind of education needful for a 
brick-layer might differ from that of a college president if 
one had in view brick-laying or the task of directing a col- 
lege as the main object of education. Even here, exponents 
of genuine education are not entirely without an argument 
for the educated man would doubtless, other things being 
equal, become a better artisan than the uneducated. There 
is a still deeper question, however, that is more practical 
than the problem of education for making money; this is 
education for happiness, for higher satisfactions. The most 
dissatisfied people in general are those who make the most 
money. Their acquisitiveness is frequently the measure of 
their dissatisfaction. No education can be called practical 
unless it serves the whole man, society at large, and the 
whole life. Any normally useful life calls for foresight and 
plan. Foresight and plan call for intellectual development; 
even philosophy may offer the most practical of all disci- 
plines and this because of the deep and little-observed foun- 
tains from which spring the whole of individual endeavor. 
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I. 
Practical Education Will Provide a Fair Choice of Vocation 

Any scheme of education must be held to fail and to 
come short of practicality if it does not assist the student to 
a fair determination of his life vocation. Obviously the lat- 
ter should not be merely a chance affair. Chance vocations 
are determined by the environment of the individual, the 
opportunity that is nearest, or an easy facility in some form 
of endeavor, or in most cases, tragic necessity. Chance 
forms the greater part of current practice but takes a ter- 
rific toll of human possibilities and is a loss to society and 
the individual. It is consistent with an aristocratic and un- 
American view of class rule. The American system, on the 
contrary, is postulated on the assumption of the worth of 
every person and his right to educational opportunity. But 
this right, in accord with true Americanism, has never been 
conceded to be merely the right to learn a trade. It involves 
the opportunity of the individual to educate himself broadly 
for the highest positions there are in human society and to 
this end our democracy has raised by taxation and expended 
billions of dollars in the founding and maintenance of state 
schools and universities, open to all. Though there were 
already adequate and high-grade institutions to care for the 
higher education of the middle and wealthier classes this 
was not considered as sufficiently guarding the educational 
rights of the masses. 

A system which has gone so deeply into the historic life 
of this nation cannot be without significance and a meaning 
not to be lightly brushed aside. Why do we compel by sta- 
tute the school attendance of children long years after the 
age when in less democratic countries they have already 
taken their place among the toilers? The answer is: For 
the particular purpose that they may acquire intelligence 
enough to become good citizens, which means breadth of 
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outlook sufficient to choose their rightful place in the world. 
Not only this, but understanding how closely the progress 
of the state is bound up with the broader intelligence of its 
citizens, we provide free high schools, junior colleges, col- 
leges, universities, and even professional schools that none 
who wills and works may lack the opportunity. This educa- 
tional system has long been regarded as the enduring char- 
ter of our democracy. 

But why take twelve years of a child’s life by compulsion 
and devote it to education? It is primarily to provide him 
an equal chance: to give him a breathing spell from exact- 
ing toil that he may the better learn the place in society 
where he is most likely to be happy, successful, and useful: 
to free him from the domination of evil circumstance, ignor- 
ant parents and the whip of the task-master. The opportun- 
ity for vocational choices is held open as long as possible so 
that he may have the maturity and the education to make 
what is for him and for society the best choice. It will follow 
then that the most cultural education will be the most prac- 
tical since the wider its outlook, the larger its vision of soci- 
ety, of history, of language, of capacity for thought, the 
more likely is it to lead to choices that are most satisfying to 
the individual and most useful to society. 

Obviously the trade-school, for the young and immature, 
setting very early into unchangeable molds the future 
career, does not supply this type of education and is only 
measurably better than the old system of bound apprentice- 
ship. 

The most practical education for a democracy is the one 
that gives to all who are able the fairest and fullest choice 
of vocation and this calls for the broadest intelligence such 
as is given by a knowledge of language and literature, his- 
tory, biography, social and economic theory and finally a 
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trained capacity to think exactly, such as is cultivated by 
mathematics and philosophy. 

Furthermore, a fair choice of vocation can come only 
with a broad cultural knowledge by which the student can 
get a glimpse of where his natural interests lie. It must be 
deep enough to give him some intellectual independence. He 
must be thus guarded from the propaganda of special inter- 
ests or even the temptation to take the easiest way or the 
path of most immediate income. 

re 
Practical Education Will Provide For Happiness As Well 
As For Income 

At first, happiness may not seem a practical objective. 
However, the fact remains that unless the individual can 
discover the work he really loves, the work that engages his 
enthusiasm, to which he can devote himself happily without 
counting the hours, he will not work with the fullest success. 
For a man cannot succeed in the truest sense without devel- 
oping himself and this cannot be done while he works at one 
task and wishes all the while he were at another. If we 
must bring everything down to dollars and cents in order to 
prove that we are “practical,” let us state this fact; the 
financial loss through business, professional, and industrial 
misfits in society is so vast as to be incalculable. Creative 
genius, invention, insight into men, measures, and social 
forces, these do not spring from the maladjusted lives of the 
multitude but from the laboratories of the free and the 
enthusiastic. I might add, the preparation for that freedom 
and enthusiasm is not in general based solely on a trade 
knowledge of how to fire a retort or to manipulate a tool. 

The difficulty in expecting men to be mere beasts of bur- 
den is “the spark that disturbs our clod,” the human de- 
mand for happiness and true adjustment to life, the prime 
factor of which, after religion, is education. 
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Much of prevailing educational theory is prone however 
to take a very thoughtless and shallow view of this whole 
problem. The hordes come up to college these days demand- 
ing shorter hours and higher wages. The worth of a par- 
ticular college, or educational course, is almost certain to be 
evaluated by the student and often by the professor by how 
large the salary will likely be at the end of instruction. This 
is called being practical. It is the money evaluation that 
falsely assumes that any man with money in his pocket is 
thereby rendered happy. The unbelievable truth is how- 
ever that money itself has no power to make anybody happy. 
Happiness springs from a quality of mind, mental, physical, 
and spiritual adjustment with environment, with one’s self- 
respect, with one’s neighbors, with society, with God and 
the Universe. Where this adjustment is wanting there is 
nothing that can give peace, nothing that can cause the 
individual to be most useful to society, to himself, or to God. 
Warning a living is important but making a life is more 
important and any educational scheme which leaves out this 
deeper factor is not practical. 

The broadly educated man will contain within himself 
sources of satisfaction, of usefulness and of joy which will 
abide with him even if all external blessings are swept 
away. And since this adjustment takes place in largest 
measure only with the broadest education, professional or 
trade education alone is not enough. 

The great majority of business men, industrialists and 
even in the so-called learned professions, have been so shal- 
lowly trained that they cannot maintain a wholesome and 
intelligent self-respect for their own minds. Those men are 
few who can command any mental resources that would 
stand them in good stead if the ordinary occupations were 
cut off. The mental pabulum of our day is too largely the 
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detective story and effervescent novel with a sexual spice. 
Mental self-support has largely “gone with the wind.” 
Ti; 
Practical Education Will Provide For Creative 
Achievement 

But further, any education is a failure which provides 
no assistance to the creative imagination. This failure can- 
not rightly be held to be the peculiar sin of present-day shal- 
low theories of education. It was the besetting sin of Medi- 
evalism that contributed to the downfall of the old system 
and will bring about the downfall of that which has dis- 
placed it. Wherein they do not train the creative imagina- 
tion any systems of education fall short. The bugbear of 
yesterday was a slavish obeisance to the past. The bugbear 
of today is mechanism, organization, efficiency, falsely so- 
called. We now dream that method is more important than 
content or enthusiasm. In educational life we foster the 
insane dream that additional professional courses can take 
the place of sound learning. To add to the confusion we 
have boards of education piling up additional requirements 
in the way of professional methods demanding time that 
should be given to broadening and refreshing the knowledge 
of the subject taught. Requirements are made that block 
that deepening knowledge of subjects which makes freshen- 
ing enthusiasm possible. 

Just as the broader the learning, the better prepared is 
the student to choose a vocation successfully, so the broader 
the learning, the more material is provided for the creative 
imagination. 

For the springs of creative genius do not lie upon the 
surface. They come up from the deeps of the subconscious. 
Here lie all those informations which learning has given: re- 
flections of emotional experiences in the light of that learn- 
ing; ways and attitudes toward life that spring from secret 
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admirations given by biography, the action-pattern of 
dreams that come through the pictures of history; profound 
insights into life and its relations that are laid down by phil- 
osophie reflections; turns and moods that are inspired by 
great literature; the emotional phases of religious experi- 
ence. Such are the fountain sources of all genius and all 
creative activity. For in these deeper reaches of what used 
to be called the soul man never forgets anything he has ever 
really learned. It needs only the emotional shock of events 
to bring all this knowledge to the aid of the individual. It 
forms syntheses of heretofore disjointed facts and events. 

Now this substratum so essential for any creative effort 
is not provided by any manual skill whatever. It is some- 
thing altogether additional to professional knowledge. It is 
what makes a man what he is. It is what makes him crea- 
tive. I am not saying that it is necessary for every man to 
go to college to acquire this education ; some acquire it with- 
out college, many do not acquire it in college. In fact, col- 
lege at the best can only show a man where he can acquire it. 
At its worst, college fritters away his time in a pre-profes- 
sionalism that a trained intelligence can acquire quickly 
and leaves him an ignorant technician forever handicapped 
by essential ignorance. This is one secret of the preponder- 
ance of unhappy, unsuccessful, professional men. They are 
ignorant specialists, unequipped with sufficient mental re- 
sources to know how best to use their technique and incap- 
able of a satisfying life. 

I call for an enlarging and quickening of this subconsci- 
ous inner life. Any educational system that does not deepen 
it is impractical and doomed to failure. 

Live 
Modern Educational Skulduggery 

I have used this term advisedly, namely with the advice 

of the New Webster’s Dictionary. The definition there is 
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that skulduggery is trickery, a secret or hidden wickedness 
or practice, a befogging of issues. 

To my mind, this term accurately describes the present 
standpoint of a particular educational movement. Far be it 
from me to imply insincerity on the part of its advocates. 
One does not scuttle the ship on the main deck. That is done 
far below. Weare now in the position where in the interests 
of practical education we are being called upon to surrender 
education and its possibility. In the name of education we 
make education impossible. The arguments are as specious 
as they are plausible. They are advanced in ignorance and 
because of ignorance. These arguments have a special 
appeal to Americans and indicate the measure of our pro- 
vincialism. The backwoodsman and the corner grocery phil- 
osopher carry with them an action pattern which loves to 
picture the helplessness of the man who is prepared, before 
practical crises which are skillfully met by the town gawk. 
This is the expressed or latent substance of most of our 
American humor. The boy with a switch, and angleworm, 
and a bent pin we wish to win over the man who can skill- 
fully cast a fly. The village rough-neck always knocks out 
the trained fighter. There is one political resource which 
can always be relied upon when arguments fail. Ridicule 
your enemy as a brain-truster; picture him as an intellect- 
ual. Popeye the sailor is our national hero. Such is the resi- 
due of popular thought from pioneer days. The college boy 
is the butt of ridicule by many of our business men who yet 
will no longer accept any but college bred men for their bus- 
iness. This mood is a sign of an inferiority complex. 

An educator whose own training has been along the lines 
of a shallow professionalism, set up by his position, natural- 
ly assumes that his own kind of education is sufficient, nay, 
more than sufficient. We are now in the generation of lead- 
ers from whom little of real culture has been required. It 
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is such as these who gleefully predict the elimination of 
most cultural subjects from the High School curriculum by 
1940. 

One part of our present difficulties is undoubtedly due 
to this too narrow interpretation of practical education by 
which modern educators betray the cause of education. 
There is an increasing number of unemployed professionals 
so narrowly trained that if no jobs are available within the 
given calling their basic education is not broad enough to 
enable them to change to other fields. The “college settee”’ 
which has so much provoked our hilarity in years gone by 
had some points in its favor. It was occupied by a man who 
had sufficient knowledge to be able to teach Greek or Latin 
or Philosophy or Literature or Mathematics if the need 
arose, and to do it creditably. He was a man also wise 
enough not to display his ignorance in speaking disparag- 
ingly of intellectual disciplines outside his own field as has 
now become a common practice of the “specialists.” He was 
not often the victim of pedagogic blinders. 

Very few students know at twenty or even twenty-five 
just the vocation to which they can give their utmost enthus- 
iasm. A broad education which gives an acquaintance with 
languages classical and modern, mathematics, philosophy, 
history, literature, social and political science, the physical 
sciences can be profitably pursued through the elementary 
stages to give the student a conspectus on his world. His 
choice of vocation is thus delayed until he can choose wisely 
and most efficiently. To a man who has learned to think, 
who knows where to find further knowledge, technique is a 
small matter and quickly acquired. 

It is becoming all too true that the world of our college 
graduate tends to become that described somewhere by 
William Laurence Sullivan: “Such a world as he has is 
without a firmament; a pocket world in which shrewd men 
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feel for what is in the pocket, caring not at all from what 
mine or treasury it has got there; a breezy world, but empty 
of atmosphere; extensive, but devoid of perspective; a world 
of the sharp-sighted, but the nearsighted; of the muscular, 
but not the sturdy; of the regularly fed, but the inade- 
quately nourished.” 

My plea is that the education which most builds up a 
man’s capacities for life, professional, mental and spiritual, 
is the most practical: it must equip him to meet the sudden 
crises which may lead on to fortune or the reverses which 
have power to overthrow him: it must go deep enough to 
lift him above the power of circumstance and make happi- 
ness possible in spite of the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. A practical education will provide against all such 
contingencies instead of basing all success upon a single 
chance throw of the dice. 

We must take into account the narrowing limits of a 
world where men of various languages and cultures are 
forced into closest social and political contacts, where com- 
plete understandings are necessary. What if Woodrow Wil- 
son, scholar that he was, had been fluent in French in those 
fateful days of the Versailles Treaty. 

Examination will show the utter folly and complete 
shallowness of a common claim for “practical” education as 
the one which is mostly concerned with making a living and 
little concerned with making a life. 

And now we have for the further betrayal of culture the 
Junior College, which instead of increasing the opportuni- 
ties for popular education as it should, initiates what it calls 
semi-professional courses, which provide the student with a 
so-called college diploma to decorate his wall, a cap and 
gown to keep out the cold, a fraternity pin to inflate his ego, 
and a “profession” with the background of an artisan and 
tradesman. He has an idea he has been in college but by the 
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time he awakes to the hopelessness of his situation, he dis- 
covers that, though “graduated” he hasn’t even the entrance 
requirements for a standard college. Such is the impasse 
and betrayal to which he has been brought by what has 
passed as scientific education. 

If he attempts the college course and gets into the Uni- 
versity, and for an anchor to windward works for a teach- 
er’s license, he is immediately embrangled in such a ple- 
thora of pedagogical courses of a common content that he 
has no opportunity to learn much of the subject he intends 
to teach. Instances could be cited where the victim of this 
educational skulduggery has had four units or less of his 
subject and from twelve to fifteen of how to teach it and of 
one “specialist” able to keep but one jump ahead of the class 
she was teaching, on the veriest and most common informa- 
tion of the text-book. Such a teacher could not teach suc- 
cessfully even with fifty years of ‘“‘method.”’ Not that this 
condition is universal, but it ought not to be ever possible. 

In most cases where it does happen it is not the fault of 
the teacher who would love to prepare in a given line. It is 
the fault of an educational “racket” which procures by leg- 
islative decree students who otherwise would refuse it. 

If Philosophers were kings, instead of the educational 
psychologists occupying that unenviable position, they 
might think it poor educational psychology to get their stu- 
dents by royal decree. 


THE PERSONALISTIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF HUMANISM 


LV 
The Relativity of Metaphysics 


By The Late F. C. S. SCHILLER 


UR DISCUSSION of the Place of Personalistic 
Humanism in the Field of Thought contained a 
sort of sketch map of the whole field of philosophy; but it 
dwelt chiefly on the special sciences, and hardly mentioned 
metaphysics. But now the time has come for a more de- 
tailed survey of this area and of the Humanist attitude 
towards it. It is an area not so dry as Logic, but a good deal 
more dangerous, and it cannot be said to contribute much 
to the crops of knowledge which are raised by science. 
Metaphysics is the name for the loftiest and most ardu- 
ous region of the philosophic field, which promises its votar- 
ies the finest views and an all-embracing conspectus of the 
whole. It has, however, drawbacks, too. Its peaks are plen- 
tiful, and are suspected to be virgins; for the more accounts 
of their alleged ascents one reads the more doubtful one 
grows whether anyone has ever really climbed to their very 
tops. Moreover, they are nearly always shrouded in thick 
clouds and impenetrable fog, the ascent to them is steep, 
and the going rough; while the atmosphere on the summits 
must be so highly rarefied that no one could maintain him- 
self at that altitude for long. So it is no wonder that meta- 
physicians are rare and precious and that metaphysical 
ascents are not adventures for the masses but fit only for 
the trained and hardy few, with the best guides. They are, 
indeed, a form of intellectual mountaineering. As such they 
are good sports and they may also be good fun, if we do not 
take them too seriously, and are willing to put up with hard- 
ship and defeat, and turn back in time when the conditions 
241 
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are unpropitious. For we must not assume that we can 
scale our peak, or that we shall get our promised view; still 
less that we can dwell aloft upon it, as on a philosophic 
throne, and continue to look down, with contempt and 
unconcern, on the labors and the progress of the sciences. 

Dropping these metaphors, we should conceive meta- 
physics as the final synthesis of the sciences, as the culmina- 
tion and acme of the endeavor to know. But we shall have 
to be prepared to defend this conception of its function 
against the rival view, which regards it as an independent 
science of ultimate reality which is wholly a priori and inde- 
pendent of experience and of the sciences. Metaphysicians 
have often tried to conceive their function in the latter way 
but have always miserably failed. They may fail, also, if 
they go on our conception of their function; but if they do, 
they will fail more honorably and in a way which gives 
promise of subsequent success. Our conception brings 
metaphysics into close connection with the sciences, which 
provide them with their data. But these data may be insuffi- 
cient. The sciences are, and will always continue to be, 
incomplete, and may not, therefore, provide sufficient mate- 
rial for a successful synthesis. But, as they are also pro- 
gressive, the metaphysician lives in hope that they may do 
so in the future. He must also ever be prepared to adjust 
and improve his metaphysical synthesis as fresh scientific 
material accrues. So, with growing sciences, metaphysical 
syntheses cannot remain unchanging and unaffected by the 
fortunes of the sciences. 

This conception of metaphysics has, moreover, the ad- 
vantage that metaphysics can never be an utter failure. No 
matter how imperfect their success and how frequent their 
failures, they can never wholly be suppressed. Metaphysics 
will remain as an aspiration and as a problem to be solved 
even though we never actually succeed in constructing any 
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final synthesis of all knowledge and in commending it to all. 

Now, if such is the place of metaphysics in the philo- 
sophic field, to what sort of metaphysics may we expect 
Humanism to conduct the philosophic adventurer? 

In the first place we may note that the Humanist is not 
bound to set out on metaphysical adventures, if he does not 
wish to, if he has not the heart, or the head, or the stomach, 
for such things. Now, as metaphysics is such an audacious 
undertaking, this should be a great relief. Humanism al- 
lows him to excuse himself. He can say: “I do not think 
that metaphysics is a science. Its data are too fragmentary 
and too disparate: the sciences contribute too little, and sub- 
jective preferences and guesswork count for too much. So 
putting together a metaphysic is a thankless job, and really 
a waste of time and ingenuity. Far better cultivate your 
garden in some cozy corner of the scientific field, and eschew 
adventures.” Humanism canot condemn this attitude, and 
it may, in fact, be the best for most of us to adopt. 

But neither, secondly, does Humanism absolutely for- 
bid and taboo metaphysical adventures. It recognizes that 
it is a legitimate human craving to synthesize all knowledge, 
and to view all existence as a whole. Nor is there harm in 
trying. Only it insists that the nature and the risks of meta- 
physics should be realized beforehand, and that their results 
should not be overrated. No metaphysician has a right; 
e.g., to force his metaphysics fanatically down our throats. 

For, thirdly, all metaphysics are only probable. They 
should be regarded as hypotheses, as thought-experiments, 
as more or less ingenious guesses, the value of which needs 
to be established by persistent testing. They should never 
be allowed to harden into dogmas, but should always be kept 
plastic and improvable. 

The more so, fourthly, that they are at bottom individual 
experiments, relative to individual data, and presuppose 
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personal idiosyncrasies. They cannot, therefore, constrain 
assent. A metaphysic which is true for one man, because it 
seems to him to synthesize his experience, may be false for 
another, because his personality is different. For example, 
a pessimistic metaphysician can never hope to convince an 
optimist. For even if they agreed on all the facts, they 
would yet differ irremediably in their valuation of these 
facts, and this difference of interpretations would have far- 
reaching consequences. 

This essential individuality of metaphysical construc- 
tions is attested by the whole history of philosophy. The 
endless variations and vicissitudes of philosophic systems 
become intelligible only when they are understood as ex- 
pressions of their makers’ personality. The whole history 
of philosophy thus becomes an eloquent paean on the tri- 
umph of personality. 

Moreover, the essential individuality of metaphysics is 
deducible from their very conception. A metaphysic, ex 
hypothesi, has to synthesize all the data all the sciences can 
provide. But it must do more. It must include also in its 
synthesis all the material guaranteed by each man’s direct 
experience; or in other words, all his idiosyneracies and his 
whole personality. For a metaphysic cannot plead, like a 
special science, that its outlook is restricted, and that it 
may leave outside any facts for which it has no use. We 
must include all facts; and idiosyncrasies, beyond question, 
are psychic facts. 

These personal data are, moreover, most important 
metaphysically. They supply the modes of interpretation 
and the points of view, they determine the aims and values, 
without which no metaphysical synthesis can be effected. 
Whether he knows it or not, a metaphysician’s personality 
is always an essential, ineradicable presupposition of his 
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system. He shapes his system to suit himself, and its cut 
reveals his personality. 

But, just because it fits him, it never quite fits anyone 
else, We should beware, therefore, of a philosopher who 
retails absolute and universal truth, good for all, and for all 
purposes: he is a vendor of panaceas, and, most probably, 
a foolor a fraud. We should beware, also, when two philoso- 
phers profess the same doctrine; it is always two doctrines 
that they advocate, because they understand it differently. 
A genuine metaphysic is the most individual thing in the 
world. 

Now, this perception strikes a death blow at dogmatism 
and intolerance; but it is not a bar to sympathy, and even 
understanding. For, without literally appropriating an- 
other’s metaphysic, we may recognize it as alien to our own 
and may understand, also, how the differences in both cases 
flow from the differences in the persons concerned. 

Undoubtedly this peculiarity deprives metaphysic of its 
claim to be a science in the usual sense. For sciences are at 
bottom methods, that is, ways of dealing with a selected 
material for certain human purposes. They are common 
highways, meant for common use, without regard to per- 
sonality, and are good for all. 

But how do they achieve this feat of communication? 
Simply by a trick; simply by abstracting from personality 
at the outset! But this is a trick metaphysics cannot emu- 
late. They cannot abstract from personality, because per- 
sonality is a fact, and a fact which enters into their essen- 
tial function. It is part of their business not to abstract 
from personality, but to take account of it, as of everything 
else in the world; and if, on this account, they are excluded 
from the circle of the sciences, they must grin and bear it. 

We see, then, how unexacting metaphysic is. If you do 
not like it, you need not embark on it; if you do not like the 
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results of any metaphysical inquiry, you need not grow 
alarmed. You need not quarrel with it nor take it tragi- 
cally. You can put it down to its maker’s idiosyncrasy, and 
console yourself with the thought that, after all, it is only 
his personal guess, and that no one can deprive you of your 
right of guessing, too! 

I expect that after all these explanations many will have 
lost whatever appetite they may have had for hearing about 
my own personal metaphysic. I could, therefore, excuse 
myself the more elegantly that I perpetrated quite a pretty 
metaphysic once, myself, in my crude and daring youth. It 
was called Riddles of the Sphinx, and references to it even 
got into some German histories of philosophy. It is now out 
of print, and I am unlikely to reprint it. For it would need 
too much rewriting. That is natural enough, for if I wished 
to make no changes, I should be confessing that I had 
learned nothing in the last forty years! 

However, I shall not say how I should change it. I find 
it is as much as I can do to take the responsibility for my 
own metaphysic, without taking the responsibility of foist- 
ing it on any one else, and this is a further reason for not 
undertaking the responsibility for any other metaphysic. 
Ultimately every one should bear the burden of his own con- 
victions; the most that Humanism should be required to do 
is to drop some hints concerning the ways in which meta- 
physics may be constructed, so that every one who chooses 
may be able to construct his own, to suit his case, and to 
suit himself. 

The natural starting point for all Humanist metaphy- 
sics will be, of course, the great saying of Protagoras, which 
is the first statement of Humanism, and one of the deepest 
of philosophic dicta. Man is the Measure of all things; of 
things that are that they are, of things that are not that 
they are not. No completer statement of Relativity is con- 
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ceivable; it plainly anticipates Einstein by its reference to 
the problem of measurement, but it enunciates a more thor- 
ough-going relativity than any physics has as yet found use 
for. 

It serves as a salutary reminder that every problem, 
every belief, every reality, every truth, is relative to man 
the knower, and that it is meaningless to trouble about 
unknowable “reals.”” This, however, in no wise denies that 
there may be reals as yet unknown to us, which we may 
sometime know; it merely assures us that when that day 
comes they will come into relation with our minds. It 
removes, therefore, all apprehension that our life may be 
doomed to failure, because essentially dependent on what 
does not exist for us, and it warns us against vain specula- 
tions about reals unrelated to our life.. The real world 
which concerns us, which we should seek to measure, con- 
quer, and control, is one related to us, and necessarily rela- 
tive to our apprehension, and this is the best and most hope- 
ful feature about it. It is not unknowable and inaccessible 
to human thought, and unresponsive to its operations. The 
real world is our real world, and measurable by our stand- 
ards. It is further limited by the dictum of Protagoras that 
science is essentially measurement, an apercu which the his- 
tory of science has amply confirmed. Surely there is noth- 
ing in this doctrine which is anything other than an encour- 
agement to thought. 

Yet, strange to say, when we turn up the old-fashioned 
histories of philosophy, we find this grand dictum described 
and described as “scepticism.” Why? For no discoverable 
reason. Merely to gratify an ancient prejudice which dates 
back to Plato and is merely an appeal to human insolence 
and slipshod thinking. It had assumed, without examina- 


Most forms of “realism” would seem to warrant this apprehension, and to need this 
“warning.” 
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tion of the facts, that there could be only one single univer- 
sal truth, alike for all knowers and independent of all know- 
ers; a thoroughly non-human truth, therefore, which we 
were bidden to adore as superhuman. But neither Plato 
nor anyone since has ever been able to explain how such 
truth, if it existed, could be recognized and grasped by us; 
so the outcome of this so-called “idealism” was really scep- 
ticism: yet whenever one challenged it and pointed out its 
consequences, one was accused of “scepticism” ! 

But did Protagoras deny all truth when he declared that 
truth was relative to man? Surely not. He denied that 
truth was absolute and inaccessible to man; but he affirmed, 
surely, human truth in the plainest terms. Was it to deny 
all truth to declare that every man had his own truth? That 
was to deny that there was but one truth; but it substituted 
many truths and multiplied truth a hundredfold. It was to 
be a pluralist about truth, not a monist, and still less a 
nihilist. It was to allow every one a vote in the making of a 
common objective truth which was a fruit of social inter- 
course and mutual agreement. It was to be a democrat 
about truth, and not a monarchist, and to abjure all at- 
tempts to make truth rest on tyrannous coercion. There is 
really, therefore, no way of bringing Protagoreanism into 
touch with scepticism, unless one simply takes for granted 
that any denial of absolute and universal truth, however 
cogent and reasonable may be its grounds, must be de- 
nounced as scepticism. 

Moreover, as we have seen, Protagoras was quite right 
metaphysically. Metaphysics must exist in the plural if 
they are to perform their characteristic function. They 
must be relative to the experience, and the knowledge, and 
the needs, of their makers. In this they differ from the sci- 
ences. But that the sciences are not relative to individual 
men, that they proclaim universal truths which claim to be 
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the same for all men—and for none—is due to their ab- 
stractness. They all deliberately practice self-limitation. 
They select a small field for their operations, and they omit 
the. personal side of knowing, so far as they can. But in so 
doing they approach, not truth, but fiction. 

It is, therefore, a great illusion which admires them for 
ignoring the very data which are most decisive. If the ab- 
straction practised by the sciences could really be carried 
through completely—and the mere statement of this ideal 
betrays how futile and self-negating it is—if we could real- 
ly know the real as it is apart from us and our knowledge 
of it, such knowledge would be literally worthless. For we 
ascribe value to the real in virtue of its relation to human 
ends and feelings, and a completely dehumanized real would 
be neither knowable nor worth knowing. 

Have we not a right, then, to take the assurance that our 
world is inalienably ours, necessarily related to each of us 
personally, and not merely to an abstract “humanity in 
general,” in order to exist at all for us, as a precious pledge 
that we may remold it nearer to the heart’s desire? 

Let us not, then, be intimidated by foolish outcries 
against “scepticism” and “‘subjectivism.” A plethora of 
truths is not the same as none at all. And to start with sub- 
jective truths does not condemn us to end with them. It only 
means that we should trace out the interesting process of 
mutual exchanges and adjustments by which the mind gets 
to know its world, and by which the common truths that get 
social recognition are segregated from the personal truths 


2What is at the moment the most progressive of the sciences, physics, is beginning to 
entertain serious doubts about this ancient fiction. It is discovering that it can no 
longer work with it. This would seem to be the real meaning of Heisenberg’s Principle 
of Indeterminacy. We cannot know both the place and the velocity of an electron, 
because knowing involves an operation which affects it. In order to observe it, we 
have to throw a ray of light upon it. But that sends it scurrying away, and does not 
reveal where it would be but for our interference. This situation, however, should be 
no paradox, but a welcome confirmation, for a pragmatist notion of science, which 
takes an operational view of knowing. It is foolish to try to know what electrons are 
doing in the dark when no one is looking. 
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of immediate experience that remain individual and incom- 
municable. We can thus observe the growth of the objective 
out of the subjective, until we reach the common world of 
common-sense, and understand its working. 

Protagorean Humanism, therefore, is none the worse 
for being relativistic. The relativity of our world to our 
experience does not detract from its reality, but enhances it. 
By humanizing it, it shelters us against the frosts of Natur- 
alism, and dissipates the nightmares of Absolutism. We do 
not need the pretentious absolutes of the old philosophies, 
either absolute truth or absolute reality. For both would be 
unattainable. Truth-for-us and reality-for-us, revealed 
progressively in the cosmic process, are far better for us. 
Why, then, shrink from them, when they are offered us? 

Next, Protagorean Humanism seems to have very defin- 
ite applications to the stock controversies of metaphysics. 
The various naturalisms, materialisms, and behaviorisms 
it easily disposes of by showing that they leave out, in their 
calculations, man and human personality, and misinterpret 
scientific method. 

It has a direct bearing, also, on the issue between real- 
ism and idealism. It finds that the ordinary idealist is sin- 
gularly lacking in the courage of his convictions. He does 
not venture to contend that he is master of a standpoint 
whence all things appear transfigured in a new and hopeful 
light—he is anxious, rather, to show that practically ideal- 
ism makes no difference and that he can endorse all the con- 
clusions of common-sense realism. This seems to me a great 
mistake in tactics. It reduces idealism to an incomplete and 
pusillanimous philosophy that does not alter or improve the 
philosophic situation. It thereby exposes itself to the criti- 
cism of the Pragmatic Test, which declares that when the 
practical deductions from two doctrines do not differ they 
are really different wordings of the same doctrine. ibe 
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therefore, idealism makes no difference in the view of real- 
ity taken by common-sense realism, it is indistinguishable 
from realism and it is meaningless to call it idealism. 

To be genuinely different it must make a difference, and 
to be better it must make a difference for the better; more- 
over, it must be formulated so that it can do this. Judged 
by this criterion, Protagorean Humanism would alone seem 
capable of leading to a genuine idealism which can make a 
significant difference to us and, after accepting all that is 
of value in common-sense realism, can open out much great- 
er vistas. Its procedure may be outlined thus: 

To make us and our reality mutually dependent on each 
other is an idealism, for it is to scout the superstition of 
an objective world completely alien to the knowing subject. 
Such an assumption serves no reasonable purpose, either of 
theory or of practice. It is as useless theoretically as it is 
unpalatable practically. Further, to reject it is not to reject 
objectivity; it is to regard objectivity as an achievement, 
not as a datum. It is, moreover, an achievement of great 
antiquity, which has high pragmatic sanction as embodying 
so much human experience of the way to live. The Human- 
ist does not, therefore, repudiate the common world. His 
question is rather : “How much of my immediate experience 
belongs to the common world? That is, how much of it can 
be shared? I want to share as much of it as I can, for I 
firmly believe in the existence of other spirits and need their 
sympathy. Why do I believe in others? Because I will not 
hold that I am the responsible author of my whole experi- 
ence. I will not be a solipsist, because I do not wish to look 
upon myself as a raving lunatic and the maker of what 
would be a nightmare world. I find, moreover, that my re- 
jection of solipsism works excellently; it is verified as 
strongly as such a theory can be. That is how I escape from 
solipsism. The other idealisms cannot do so by the merely 
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intellectual arguments they use. These all break down, or 
make matters worse. They are also quite superfluous.” 

At bottom there is only one sound argument for ideal- 
ism, but idealists mostly shrink from using it. It is too 
empirical, and cuts so deep. Unlike the technical “proofs” 
of idealism, it does not appeal to the implications of words, 
into which the conclusions to be reduced have first been 
smuggled, but rests on a common undeniable experience 
which is familiar and open to all. And it is entirely welcome 
to Protagorean Humanism. 

We may call it the argument from dreams. Every night 
we go to sleep, and mostly dream. Now, in our dreams we 
venture forth into other worlds which seem as real as ours. 
There seem to be any number of them, and they have a great 
family resemblance to the world of waking life. Though 
not in owr space, and not always easy to correlate with our 
time, they are spatial and temporal. They are likewise phy- 
sical, though their laws seem often to be different. For 
example, we sometimes find that in a dream we can fly at 
will. Also, they are inhabited by living beings and men, 
though the former are often strange, and the latter 
strangers. 

Our visits to these dream-worlds are only brief. We 
return from them by the discontinuity entitled “waking 
up.”” When we are able we find ourselves back again in the 
world we went to sleep in, and ruthlessly revise our estimate 
of the reality of our nocturnal adventures. Usually we say, 
“So then it was only a dream,” and dismiss it as unimpor- 
tant. Nay, we claim to have constructed it ourselves, and 
deny its reality. ‘Reality’ here means “cosmic import- 
ance”’; for, as a psychic fact, a dream remains real until it 
is forgotten. Not all dreams, however, are thus condemned ; 
a small but important minority are regarded as valuable 
revelations and visions of higher realities by those who have 
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them and by their followers. Such “dreams” have entered 
into the fabric of all the great religions. The grounds for 
these higher valuations are, however, derived from the 
intrinsic contents of these dreams; so far as our experienc- 
ing goes, there is no difference between the divinest vision 
and the idlest dream. They ought all to be condemned as 
unreal, therefore; or none. 

Our practical attitude towards dreams is thus incon- 
sistent, and the scientific explanations of them also vary. 
But philosophically they are clearly of great importance. 
We can learn three lessons from them which we could learn 
from nothing else. 

(1) Dreams prove that idealism may be true. If we 
adopt the usual interpretation that they are unreal and 
creations of our imagination, they indisputably prove that 
we have the power of creating subjective worlds which can 
ape objective reality while they last. This shows that the 
idealist contention that the mind can create reality can be 
exemplified in fact. Ergo, may not all reality be similarly 
mind-created? 

And (2) may not our real world be a dream-world, too, 
differing from the rest only in that we have not yet awak- 
ened from it and so are not yet able to condemn its reality 
in retrospect? Hence life may be all a dream, or rather a 
series of dreams separated off by the transition called awak- 
ening—or death. Life might conceivably pass through an 
infinity of such experiences, each enwrapt within the other, 
and revealed in their true nature only when they are trans- 
cended. This is a very old suggestion, often urged and never 
refuted. Plato argues against it in the Theaetetus (158), 
and it pervades all Hindu philosophy. Moreover, we need 
not suppose the source of dreaming to be random; if we 
please, we can import a definite direction into it. We can 
then conceive the series of life-dreams as conducting us 
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either into more and more real worlds or as plunging us 
deeper and deeper into nightmare. We can then define 
Heaven as the beatific vision of supreme reality, and Hell 
as the abyss of bottomless illusion. 

(3) Dreams yield an interesting basis for the notion of a 
future life. They support it by enforcing two suggestions. 
Not only do they (a) sweep away, at one blow, all the objec- 
tions to it which rely on the ultimate reality of our present 
physical world, but (b) they inform us how the transition 
from one world to another may be conceived, and even what 
it feels like. It may feel just like awakening to a more real 
and better life from an evil nightmare in which we 
“dreamt” we had “died.” Dreams, moreover, may reveal 
dream-worlds of every kind and degree of reality, from the 
lowest to the highest. For none need be conceived as utterly 
unreal. In this series our present real world might not be 
more than a single term, intelligible only in the context of 
its series. It might be real enough, and important, while we 
traversed it. Yet its full meaning might become apparent 
only after we had quitted it and could view it in a wider set- 
ting, and could recognize the truer realities on which our 
present reals were modelled and of which they were the ad- 
umbrations and dreamlike anticipations. 

With this suggestion it may be well to close. For has it 
not been shown how Humanism can provide materials for 
the construction of an infinity of metaphysics? And must 
not their actual construction be left to the taste and re- 
sources of their individual architects? 

The End 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE PRE- 
SUPPOSITIONS OF EXPERIMENT 
By WILLIAM H. WERKMEISTER 
ROFESSOR E. 8S. BRIGHTMAN, in a recent article 
entitled “The presuppositions of Experiment,’ has 
presented, as “tentative hypotheses,” nine “assumptions” 
which he regards as the “personalistic presuppositions of 
experiment.’ He offers them “subject to correction” and 
“with the purpose of opening discussion and stimulating 
further investigation.’”” The problem of the “presupposi- 
tions of experiment” is in itself of sufficient importance to 
deserve the attention of philosophers, and I am grateful to 
Professor Brightman for having raised the issue at this 
time. In the present paper I shall examine his concrete sug- 
gestions in an attempt to clarify further the nature and 
meaning of the presuppositions of experiment. 

For our investigation it is most important that we have 
before us a clear and concise idea of what we mean by “‘ex- 
periment.” Professor Brightman, however, is somewhat 
ambiguous on this point. He defines the term ‘“‘experiment”’ 
(1) “in the strict scientific sense,” and (2) “in a less rigid, 
more pragmatic sense” ;* and the two definitions do not coin- 
cide at all. 

Let us examine his second definition first. ‘An experi- 
ment,” he says, “may be said to be an attempt by trial and 
error to discover what will work for some desired end.’” 
This definition seems to be entirely too broad. If we accept 
it, widely different endeavors, such as solving picture puz- 
zles and demonstrating the composite nature of white light, 
would have to be grouped together as being “experiments” 
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in the same sense. But does not this lead to a promiscuous 
use of the term “experiment”? It seems that the solving of 
a picture puzzle “by trial and error” for the purpose of 
whiling away the time is one thing, and an “experiment” is 
something entirely different. Solving a picture puzzle may 
indeed be part of an experiment—as, for instance, when we 
investigate reaction times or specific abilities; but in such 
cases its logical context and, therefore, its presuppositions 
differ fundamentally from the context and presuppositions 
of picture-puzzle-solving as a pastime. 

Professor Brightman’s other definition of “experiment” 
is much more acceptable. “An experiment in the strict sci- 
entific sense,” he says, ‘‘is a series of exact observations car- 
ried out under controlled and repeatable conditions, with 
the purpose of discovering verifiable laws.’” It is evident 
that the presuppositions of ‘“‘experiment” in this sense must 
indeed be different from those of picture-puzzle-solving; for 
“exact observations” under ‘controlled conditions” are not 
exactly features of a pastime. Of particular significance, 
however, is Brightman’s contention that these observations 
must be carried out ‘‘with the purpose of discovering veri- 
fiable laws”; for it separates “experiments” from all other 
purposive endeavors. But even in this statement the phrase 
“discovering verifiable laws” is somewhat inadequate be- 
cause experiments are designed primarily for the purpose 
of verifying hypotheses. Hence, in order to be really able to 
analyze the presuppositions of “experiment” we may have 
to consider briefly the nature of scientific method as such. 

We find this method fully developed in the works of Gal- 
ileo.’ In response to a question asked by “Simplicio,” Galileo 
points out that the investigator begins by defining a gen- 
also de Portir Galtes's Bee OWL Go aE ee 
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eralized “ideal case” of the particular process of nature 
under investigation; that he then introduces such qualify- 
ing propositions as to make the universal notion applicable 
to unique situations; and that only then does he resort to 
experiment. If the empirical data obtained through experi- 
mentation confirm the deductions, the “law” is verified. If 
they do not confirm them, the deductions themselves remain 
as forceful and cogent as ever, but they are no longer appli- 
cable to the physical world and possess only “theoretical” 
value.* Galileo’s investigation of falling bodies shows that 
he practiced what he preached.’ But his method was not his 
alone. Newton used it, too; and it was destined to become 
the method for all exact natural sciences.” 

Newton’s inquiry concerning the refrangibility of dif- 
ferent rays of light is a model of this experimental proce- 
dure and may therefore be used here as an illustration.” 
Observing the colored spectrum which appears when sun- 
light is refracted in a crystal, Newton conceived the idea 
that white light is a mixture of rays differing in refrangi- 
bility, and that the different colors of the spectrum cor- 
respond to the different degrees of refrangibility. To this 
hypothesis he adhered tenaciously. He deducted its conse- 
quences and revealed its implications; and every one of 
these consequences and implications he tested by simple but 
conclusive experiments. For instance, it follows from New- 


®Archimedes’ principle of the spiral, for instance, has lost nothing of its significance 
for mathematical theory just because physical objects do not move in accordance 
with it. 

®A most excellent illustration of Galileo’s method is furnished by Archimedes’ treatise 
On Floating Bodies. See also Lalande, A., Les Théories de Induction et de I Expér- 
imentation, 22-23. 

For a description of the essentially different “method” of the alchemists see Frost, 
op. cit. 217-19. Concerning the scientific value of Bacon’s “method” see Jevons, W. S., 
The Principles of Science, 507: “The value of this method may be estimated histori- 
cally by the fact that it has not been followed by any of the great masters of science. 
Whether we look to Galileo, who preceded Bacon, to Gilbert, his contemporary, or to 
Newton and Descartes, Leibniz and Huyghens, his successors, we find that discovery 
was achieved by the opposite method to that advocated by Bacon.” See also Sigwart, 
Chr., Ein Philosoph und ein Naturforscher ueber Francis Bacon von Verulam, 
Preussische Jahrbuecher, X11, 116; Meyerson, E., De l’Explication dans les Sciences, 
I, 124-25. 
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ton’s hypothesis that rays of different colors cannot come 
to a focus at the same distance from the lens. Newton’s 
elimination of the “blurred” images seen through the ear- 
lier telescopes by reconstructing the telescope was “‘experi- 
mental” proof of the correctness of his assumptions.” New- 
ton’s hypothesis implies, furthermore, that for each color 
there must be a definite and specific amount of refraction 
and that the refrangibility of every color is constant. His 
experiments verified this also.” But if white light is a mix- 
ture of various colors, may it not be possible to produce 
white light by “mixing in a due proportion” all the “pri- 
mary colors”? Several experiments show that such “compo- 
sition” of white light is indeed possible.“ Moreover, the im- 
plications of Newton’s hypothesis suggest an explanation 
of the colors of the rainbow; and analysis proves this ex- 
planation to be correct.” Lastly, if white light is a ‘“com- 
posite” of differently refracted rays, the “permanent colors 
of natural bodies” must be explainable in terms of reflection 
of light rays. By means of ingenious experiments Newton 
verified this implication of his hypothesis also.” 

It is evident that the brief summary just given can not 
do justice to the manifold suggestions and the wealth of 
detail contained in Newton’s Opticks; but we do recognize 
even so the persistency with which Newton followed out the 
implications of his preconceived hypothesis, and we sense 
the ingenuity with which he tested these implications exper- 
imentally. At no point in his procedure can it be doubted 
that the hypothesis concerning the nature of light gave 
impetus to his investigations and suggested the nature of 
the experiments. Newton himself confessed that by “deter- 
mining mathematically all kinds of Phenomena of Colours 
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which could be produced by Refractions” he “invented al- 
most all the Phenomena described in this book (his 
Opticks), besides some others less necessary to the Argu- 
ment.””” 

This same thought—namely, that assumptions and an- 
alyses must and do precede experiment—is universal prop- 
erty in the natural sciences.” It implies that “experiment” 
is simply a phase of a general hypothetico-deductive proce- 
dure, and that its true meaning and significance can be 
understood only in connection with this logical scheme. 

Certain advocates of “empiricism” will now probably 
point out that great discoveries have also been made quite 
accidentally,” and that therefore the hypothetico-deductive 
aspect is incidental rather than essential to ‘experimenta- 
tion.” As far as the contention of accidental discovery is 
concerned, it would be futile to deny the facts. Everywhere 
and at all times chance observations and accidents have 
played their part in the advancement of knowledge. Malus’ 
discovery of the polarization of light resulted from a chance 
observation in the famous Luxembourg Gardens. Galvan- 
ism was unsuspected until Galvani accidentally touched 
the skinned leg of a frog with some pieces of metal. The 
decomposition of water by voltaic electricity was revealed 
by an accident, and the laws pertaining to the structure of 
erystals were not discovered until Hertz accidentally broke 
a crystal of cale-spar and noticed the regular geometrical 
faces of the fragments. In our own time, Davisson and 
Germer’s discovery of the wave-properties of matter was in 
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the most literal sense the result of a laboratory accident. 
Examples of this type abound in the history of the sciences; 
but do they prove that nothing more than chance observa- 
tion is involved in these discoveries? Referring to Oersted’s 
accidental discovery of electrical influences upon magnetic 
phenomena, even Herschel admits that “the deviation of the 
magnetic needle, by the influence of an electrified wire, 
must have happened a thousand times to a perceptible 
amount, under the eyes of persons engaged in galvanic 
experiments . . . but it required the eye of a philosopher 
such as Oersted to seize the indication, refer it to its origin, 
and thereby connect two great branches of science.’ In 
other words, the mere observation is not enough; the “eye 
of a philosopher” is an indispensable prerequisite, and this 
means that empirical data are meaningless unless they are 
linked to a system of ideas. To put it differently, chance 
observations become “discoveries” only when they are seen 
to deny generally accepted ideas and hypotheses or to con- 
firm some presumed notions. Without this reference to 
ideas in the mind of the observer they may “happen a thou- 
sand times” and still remain “unnoticed.” As far as scien- 
tific methodology is concerned, this means that chance ob- 
servations have significance only as part of deductive sys- 
tems; and that “accidental discoveries” involve the very 
same logical scheme which we found to be characteristic of 
all experiments.” 

With this understanding of experimentation as a scien- 
tific method of discovery we now return to Professor 
Brightman’s “presuppositions of experiment.” He enumer- 
ates the following nine: (1) “An experiment presupposes 
an experimenter, some person or self.” (2) “The unity of 


Ibid. 132. 
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self is essential.” (3) “There must be observed data of the 
experiment.” (4) “There must be a purpose.” (5) “Exper- 
iment presupposes the validity of reason.” (6) “Memory 
(must) be granted.” (7) “All experiments presuppose 
time.”’ (8) “All experiments must presuppose that there is 
an objective world.” (9) ‘Experiment presupposes soci- 
ety.” 

Some of these statements may require further explana- 
tion; but nobody will deny that they really define “presup- 
positions of experiment.”’ Yet, can we rest satisfied with 
this analysis? Upon closer inspection we find that Bright- 
man’s nine “presuppositions” are “presuppositions of ez- 
periment” only in the very broad sense of being presuppo- 
sitions of all purposive human behavior, and that they are 
involved in “playing chess’ or “conducting business” quite 
as much as in “experimentation.”’ This being the case, the 
list of nine presuppositions is at least incomplete. 

It seems that Professor Brightman’s fourth statement, 
that ‘there must be a purpose,” is of special importance; 
and it is here, if anywhere, that we must find the clue to the 
specific presuppositions of experimentation as such. “Aim- 
less behavior,” Professor Brightman says, ‘is not experi- 
ment, and no science would ever arise from such behavior.’”” 
Granted! But neither is all purposive behavior in itself 
“experiment” in the “‘strict scientific sense.” The nature of 
the purpose is decisive. Briefly stated, the purpose of experi- 
mentation is the verification or falsification of contentions, 
hypotheses, theories, and laws. But the ideas to be verified 
or falsified by experimentation are the product of a creative 
scientific imagination,” and this imagination in all its crea- 


“Brightman, op. cit. 137-42. 
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tivity is therefore an indispensable presupposition of all 
experimentation. 

In connection with his fifth presupposition, Professor 
Brightman tells us that “unless logically cogent deductions 
can be made from an experiment, it has accomplished noth- 
ing.” This statement, however, can hardly be accepted in 
the strict sense of the words. In the first place, no “logically 
cogent” procedure is known that would lead us from “em- 
pirical data” to “general laws.” Here we depend entirely 
on our creative imagination and on the way it responds to a 
given situation. In the second place, whenever an experi- 
ment confirms an hypothesis, it does so in a way that always 
involves the logical fallacy known as affirming the conse- 
quent. An experiment, therefore, can never provide a “‘logi- 
cally cogent”? demonstration of the truth of an hypothesis. 
Only the accumulative evidence of the verification of many 
deductions from the same antecedent can make the hypothe- 
sis “highly probable.” It is the wealth and variety of such 
verifications that establish Newton’s hypothesis of the com- 
posite nature of light. But even then this hypothesis does 
not attain absolute certainty in a strictly logical sense. If, 
in the third place, the experiment “falsifies”’ an hypothesis, 
the logic of the case is free from fallacies (at least, if the 
“falsified” consequent is actually implied by the hypotheti- 
cal antecedent), but the effect is purely negative, and posi- 
tive knowledge can not be obtained in this way. It is there- 
fore necessary to include among the “presuppositions of 
experiment” all those conditions and factors which assure 
its cognitive value. These presuppositions, however, ean be 
discussed only in connection with an analysis of all “meth- 
ods of discovery” (and such a discussion I must forego at 
present because of lack of space). 


*Brightman, of. cit. 139. 
*Ibid. 139. 
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Further discussion may arise over Professor Bright- 
man’s statement that “nature properly consulted always 
gives a rational response.” It is not my intention to deny 
the truth of the assertion; but such phrases as “properly 
consulted” and “rational response” seem to require further 
definition. As a matter of actual procedure, the physicist, 
for example, who deals with the behavior of (observed or 
imagined) ‘physical systems,” invents “states” from which 
observable properties can be deduced. These “states,” form- 
erly regarded as objectively existing realities, are now 
recognized to be nothing but definitory complexities which 
owe their “existence” entirely to our definitions and as- 
sumptions. It is immaterial whether we describe the 
“states” in terms of space coordinates and mass points (as 
did classical mechanics), or in terms of functions involving 
a suitable number of variables (as does modern quantum 
mechanics), or in any other way; the important point is 
that in every case we determine how the “state” is to be 
defined, and that agreement on the definition constitutes 
the basis for, and the rationale of, interpretation of na- 
ture. Now, if the assertion that “nature properly consulted 
always gives a rational response” means that we shall al- 
ways be able to invent “‘states” from which actually observ- 
able data can be deduced, there may be no objection to it. 
But if it is taken to mean anything else, the case is by no 
means clear. From all this it is evident that a discussion of 
the “presuppositions of experiment” must also involve a dis- 
cussion of the relation of the “empirical” to the “rational,” 
and the presuppositions which such an analysis reveals 
would be particularly relevant to the nature of experiment. 

The limitations of space prevent me from pursuing this 
discussion further at this time. 


THE VALIDITY OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
JUDGMENTS 


By CHARLES H. PATTERSON 

HERE are certain fundamental convictions about 

the world which have, at some time in their respec- 
tive experiences, been held by all human beings. And these 
same beliefs may still be said to persist except for a portion 
of that group who have been trained in the study of 
philosophy. For example, any normal human being, unless 
he has spent some time in philosophic speculation, will tell 
you that it has never occurred to him to doubt the existence 
of an outside world. He takes it for granted that there are 
other people with bodies and minds like his own, and he has 
a firm belief in the existence of a whole world of objects and 
events which are outside his own mind and in no way de- 
pendent upon it. This conviction he holds not as a conclusion 
which he has reached through some process of reasoning. 
Rather, it is a belief that is immediate and intuitive. It is 
an expression of his mind’s faith in itself; its belief that its 
own processes are significant and that they indicate, in 
some measure at least, the true nature of the world that is 
without. 

No less pronounced than this belief in an external world 
is the conviction that there are values to be achieved in 
human life. Prior to the time when he has reflected upon 
the matter, no one ever doubts that there is some standard 
in the light of which his own life can be said to be good or 
bad. Man is a creature who possesses ideals. He makes 
judgments. He evaluates his own actions and those of his 
fellow-men. He does this by making a comparison of these 
actions with the ideals which he possesses. This process of 
making moral judgments is one of the distinctive character- 
istics of human nature. So far as we know, the lower ani- 
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mals do not make judgments of this kind. Man alone of all 
living creatures seems to be capable of becoming dissatisfied 
with himself and his manner of living. He recognizes, in 
distinction from his actual attainments, the possibility of 
something that is nobler and better; and he feels within 
himself a sense of obligation to act in accordance with this 
nobler or better ideal. This sense of obligation seems to him 
to carry with it something more than the weight of his own 
personal desires. He interprets it as a demand which the 
universe is making upon him. In other words, moral laws 
are, for the unsophisticated person, something more than 
subjective phenomena. They indicate to him something of 
the nature of reality. Moral experiences no less than those 
of sense perception are for him significant as a means of 
understanding the world that is without. Again, this con- 
viction concerning the objective validity of moral obliga- 
tions is not something that is reached as the result of some 
reasoning process. The moral quality of one’s living is 
something that is perceived intuitively. At a later time, a 
person may come to doubt the validity of any of his moral 
judgments. He may become thoroughly convinced that the 
evidence is insufficient to warrant these beliefs, but it is a 
significant fact that the beliefs are there first. 

What has been said with reference to man’s intuitive 
belief in the existence of an external world and his similar 
conviction concerning an objective realm of values may also 
be said about his belief in the existence of a supreme being. 
The question “Is there a God?” is not one that is asked with 
reference to some new idea or belief. Men do not explore 
the universe first, and, having gained a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of its contents, go on then to inquire whether, in addi- 
tion to that which they already know, there is also to be 
found evidence for the existence of God. Rather, the belief 
in the existence of God is something that men have first. A 
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man’s denial of it comes only after he has examined the 
evidence which may be used in support of the belief. The 
term “God” is not used here in any narrow theological 
sense. It is used rather, after the manner of Plato, to desig- 
nate some purposive being in the universe who moves men 
with a mandate that is more than mortal and who is re- 
garded by men as a being that is divine. 

The images which men have used to represent their 
notions of the divine have been many and various. Some- 
times they have taken the form of a beast. At other times 
it has been that of a man. In the so-called higher religions 
it frequently happens that the deity is said to have become 
incarnate in the life of some human being whose earthly 
career has been such as to call forth the admiration and 
respect of his fellows. At any rate, some notion or idea of 
a divine being seems to be characteristic of all peoples. 
Even among those who now disavow it, the belief has, at 
some time or other, been an accepted one. M. Bergson 
points out, in this connection, that man might well be de- 
fined as “the religious animal.” Religious beliefs are the 
most universal and in many instances the most persistent 
of all human phenomena. They are older than any of the 
beliefs of science or of philosophy. Many human societies 
have been found that are without science, art, or philoso- 
phy, but none without religion.’ This is of course no argu- 
ment in support of the validity of any of these religious 
beliefs. But it is a significant fact that such beliefs do exist 
and that they are found prior to the use of any arguments 
which may be employed for their support. The belief in the 
existence of a supreme purposive being is, like the belief in 
an external world, one that is predominantly intuitive in its 
origin. 

What, now, is to be said concerning the validity of these 


*H. Bergson, Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, pp. 105-106. 
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intuitive beliefs? Are all intuitive judgments to be regarded 
as true? Certainly not. The fact that the so-called intuitive 
judgments of one group are so often found to be contra- 
dictory to similarly established beliefs of another group is 
sufficient to prove that they cannot both be correct. Neither 
can we regard as true any of the intuitive judgments which 
cannot be made to harmonize with any of the established 
facts of human experience. But this does not mean that all 
intuitive judgments are false. Just because some particular 
meaning has flashed into a person’s mind all at once instead 
of being reached through some reasoning process is no proof 
that the idea is either true or false. It may be either one. 
What is needed is some sound criterion by the use of which 
we may distinguish the true intuitive beliefs from the false. 
By what criterion shall we proceed? 

One popular attitude of the present day provides an 
answer to this question by setting up as a final authority 
the teachings of the natural sciences. Science is spelled with 
a capital S and it becomes the sole guardian of the portals 
of truth. Moral and religious beliefs, if they are to gain any 
acceptance at all, must first knock at the door of Science 
and there obtain permission to put forth their claims of 
being true. Now, if this attitude be interpreted to mean 
that science has a right to examine the methods of thinking 
that are used in dealing with any realm of human experi- 
ence, and that it can in the name of consistency brand as 
false any conclusion not in harmony with known facts, no 
one could successfully dispute the claim. But this is not the 
interpretation that is given to it. On the contrary, liais 
assumed that a descriptive account of the mechanisms that 
are involved in the behavior of physical things is the only 
type of knowledge that can be regarded as genuine. Here 
alone, it is asserted, do we have an account of objective 
reality. Anything that does not belong to this realm is 
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therefore to be excluded from the province of truth. Hence 
the beliefs that have to do with the fields of ethics and 
religion are consigned to the realm of the individual imagi- 
nation. They are not considered significant with reference 
to the character of the world in which we live. The logic of 
this position is quite inescapable, once we grant the assump- 
tions on which it is based. The natural scientist, in so far 
as he stays within his own field, does not know anything of 
the world of values. Values cannot be seen. They cannot be 
heard. Neither can they be touched, tasted, or smelled. Nor 
is it possible to devise any kind of a laboratory experiment 
by which their existence can be tested. For these reasons, 
the only thing that the scientist can say with reference to 
their objective reality is to declare that they are fictions. 
And that is precisely what many of them do. With the ban- 
ishment from the universe of the whole realm of values 
there is left no basis for the validity of the beliefs which 
may be designated as religious. This is quite obvious since 
the field of religion necessarily implies some conviction con- 
cerning the underlying relations between values and things, 
or, in other words, between ideals and the possibility of 
their realization. 

Here then is one criterion by means of which we may 
determine the validity of our beliefs concerning the nature 
of the world in which we live. It is a criterion that has been 
widely accepted in our day. But is it a sound criterion? 
Are its assumptions valid? Why should the realm of values 
be thus subordinated to the field of the natural sciences? 
Would it not be just as reasonable to have this relationship 
reversed? Why not allow to ethics the function of guarding 
the portals of truth and insist that the content of the 
natural sciences shall be subordinated to it? That the 
natural sciences are dependent upon a realm of values and 
that their very existence necessarily implies moral qualities 
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it is not difficult to show. Take, for example, the fact that 
all scientific procedure depends upon telling the truth. In- 
tellectual honesty and a faithful recording of all the relevant 
facts are alike indispensable for the building up of any 
science. Courage to face the facts that are in opposition to 
one’s own pet theory or conviction, and that humility of 
mind which enables one to recognize his own mistakes and 
to change his opinions when the facts indicate that they 
should be changed, are also essential qualities of a scientist. 
Again, a scientist is one who tries to deal fairly with both 
sides of a disputed question before he reaches his final con- 
clusion. Patience to stay with a problem until the necessary 
data for its solution have been obtained is no less essential. 
But let us not forget that telling the truth, intellectual 
honesty, faithfulness, courage, humility, fair dealing, and 
patience, are all moral qualities. They belong to that realm 
of values which, as we said a moment ago, many of our 
present day scientists would exclude from the realm of 
reality. Once the validity or objectivity of the moral obliga- 
tion has been denied, it follows immediately that the whole 
structure of our sciences will go down with a crash. The 
natural sciences can no more exist without morals than the 
proverbial grin of a cat can exist without the cat. 

And this is only half of the argument concerning the 
dependence of science upon morals. Do not the scientists 
believe that their contribution to the field of knowledge is a 
valuable and a justifiable one? Why have any science? Or, 
why present the results of scientific research to the world 
at large? Is there not implicit within the very structure of 
science the assumption that it is better to know the truth 
than it is to be in error? It was for the advancement of 
science that Francis Bacon developed his famous Novum 
Organon; but the advancement of science was for him only 
a means of achieving the salvation of mankind. The type of 
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civilization which he described in his New Atlantis was his 
ideal. And it was for the sake of the ideal, or, at least for 
the sake of progress toward the ideal, that he desired to 
bring about the development of scientific methods. Again, 
it was because he saw clearly this dependence of science 
upon morals that Plato conceived as the very capstone of his 
world of ideas one which he designated as ‘“‘the idea of the 
Good.” No account of anything, he taught, can be final and 
complete until consideration has been given to the question, 
“What is it good for?” Plato’s insight in this respect is 
sufficient to make clear the impossibility of conceiving the 
realm of morals as subordinate to that of the natural sci- 
ences. Indeed, if we are to take the position that one of these 
realms derives its authority from the other, it is to the 
realm of morals rather than the natural sciences that we 
must grant the imperium. 

But there is no good reason why we should not allow 
that each of these two realms of knowledge stands in its 
own respective right and that each one is significant for 
telling us something of the nature of reality. Within their 
respective spheres, not only science and ethics but religion 
as well may be said to be autonomous. There are certain 
insights that belong to each one of these three fields and, 
within certain prescribed limits, no one of them has the 
right to determine what conclusions shall be accepted as 
true in either of the other fields. For example, science has 
for its distinctive field the description of phenomena. Its 
purpose is to present an accurate account of things as they 
are. Within this sphere, science is necessarily supreme. 
Whether or not the theory of biological evolution is true is a 
question for the scientist and the scientist only to answer. 
What the moralist or the religionists may think about it has 
no bearing on the subject. It is purely a scientific question. 

The field of ethics is that of values. This field of knowl- 
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edge lies outside the realm of science. The question of “what 
ought to be” is one for the moralist and for him alone to 
decide. Whether or not human beings are able to make 
choices and to exercise moral responsibility is something 
that cannot be determined by the physical sciences. It is a 
matter which lies outside their domain and, as natural sci- 
entists, they are not permitted to enter. And likewise with 
the field of religion. Religion necessarily presupposes some 
beliefs. These include some basic convictions about the 
underlying relations between values and things. The ques- 
tion concerning the possibility of ideals being achieved in 
this world is one that belongs to the field of religion. Neither 
the scientist nor the moralist can, within their respective 
fields, deal with this question. The scientist can tell us what 
has happened in the past, and the moralist can describe for 
us the ideal. But with respect to the possibility of the ideal 
being realized in the future neither of them can tell us any- 
thing. It is a question which belongs to religion, and, like 
the other two fields of which we have spoken, within its own 
sphere religion must be regarded as autonomous. 

But, granted that there is a particular type of subject- 
matter which belongs to these three realms respectively, we 
still have to deal with the question of how we may determine 
the validity of the judgments which belong to any one of 
them. How can I know what is true in the fields of science, 
of ethics, and religion? And what assurance do I have that 
anything which pertains to any one of these three fields is 
indicative of the nature of the world in which I live? With 
reference to the latter question, it may be well to remind 
ourselves that there can be no absolute proof that anything 
exists outside of the mind of the one who is doing the think- 
ing. Our belief in the objective reality of anything other 
than our own minds is an act of faith. All thinking implies 
faith. It presupposes a faith that there is something to 
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think about and that the mind’s processes are significant 
for telling us something about its real nature. This faith is 
as essential for the field of the natural sciences as it is for 
the fields of ethics or religion. Science trusts its sense per- 
ceptions, ethics implies a faith in the trustworthiness of 
the moral sense, and religion rests upon a faith that there is 
some underlying relation between ideals and the possibility 
of their being realized in a physical world. This, I believe, 
is the meaning implied in Immanuel Kant’s famous saying 
“T ought implies I can.” 

The faith upon which knowledge in any of these three 
realms rests is not an unintelligent faith. A blind faith is 
one that continues to hold to a given assumption or proposi- 
tion which is contradicted by the facts of experience. But 
this is not true of an intelligent faith. The latter is an exam- 
ple of a faith in something which, in the absence of any 
proof to the contrary, presents itself as the most reasonable 
interpretation of the facts. Hence we may say that the 
faith of the scientist in the existence of an external world is 
an intelligent faith. The experiments and observations of 
the scientist do tell him something of the nature of reality. 
But surely they do not tell him everything about it. As A. S. 
Eddington has expressed it in his book The Nature of the 
Physical World, the scientist can discover reality “in its 
metrical aspect” but no more. 

But if we grant that the mind’s sense perceptions are 
adequate to give us the metrical aspect of reality, there is 
no sound reason why we should not trust the moral factor 
in the mind’s life as indicative of another aspect of reality. 
And likewise with the religious factor. Indeed, as our pre- 
vious discussion of the dependence of science upon morals 
has shown, there is every reason why we should do so. The 
belief in the moral character of the universe is truly an act 
of faith but one could not imagine a more intelligent faith. 
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The process of arriving at truth in any one of the three 
fields of knowledge that have been mentioned involves two 
factors. The first of these two may be called the intuitive 
element and the second one the rational element. This may 
be illustrated in the case of the physical sciences by refer- 
ence to the work of Robert Mayer who is credited with 
having first enunciated what is known as the law of the 
conservation of energy. As a boy, Mayer had been fasci- 
nated with the idea of perpetual motion. In his search for 
the mechanisms that would demonstrate the validity of this 
idea, he had studied widely in the fields of physiology, chem- 
istry, and physics. In addition to his studies and investi- 
gations, he had thought about the problem a great deal 
although he had not succeeded in finding a solution for it. 
One day, while making a voyage to the East Indies, the idea 
of the conservation of energy flashed suddenly into his 
mind. Here was a genuinely intuitive experience. A swift 
vision of new truth came into his mind. To be sure this 
experience would not have taken place if he had not pre- 
viously spent a good deal of time in the study of this and 
other related problems. Nor would it have been likely to 
happen if he had not spent hours in brooding over the 
matter. But with these conditions fulfilled, the new insight 
did appear. It was something that went beyond what reason 
had accomplished in that particular field of knowledge. 
Having obtained the new idea he could not be sure imme- 
diately that it was a true one. One needs always to assume 
a critical attitude toward his intuitions for they may be 
false as well as true. But once Mayer had subjected the 
new idea to the most rigorous tests that he could devise and 
found that it was not only free from contradiction with any 
known facts but a useful instrument for making intelligible 
a whole realm of experience, he was convinced of its truth 
and boldly proclaimed it to the world. By thus testing the 
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reasonableness of his intuitive insight with reference to this 
problem, he made use of the rational element. This is a 
typical example of the way in which the rational element 
always enters into the process of discovering new truth. It 
is only in so far as this element is employed that one can 
distinguish between true and false intuitions. 

It is through a similar interplay of the intuitive and 
rational elements of the mind that one can arrive at truth 
in the field of ethics. The interpretation of moral experience 
with which one begins is the result, in part at least, of an 
intuitive process. How else does one ever arrive at the 
notion that happiness, or obedience to law, or physical sur- 
vival, or self-realization, is the measure of a good life? But 
the moralist cannot stop with his intuitive insights. He 
must subject them to the rational test and accept only the 
ones which are free from self-contradiction and are in har- 
mony with known facts that have been brought to light in 
every other field of knowledge. Only in so far as he does 
this can he be sure that he has acquired objective truth. 

Religious truth likewise grows out of those intuitions 
that are peculiar to its special field. The insights of the 
religious prophet or the inner revelations of the mystic are 
significant for our knowledge about the universe, provided 
of course that they meet the rational test. The religionist, 
like the scientist and the moralist, does go beyond known 
facts into a discovery of new truth. But his intuitions are 
no more infallible than theirs. The hypotheses which he 
puts forward as interpretative of the world must be shown 
to be in harmony with the findings of science and ethics. 
But this does not mean that the insights of religion cannot 
go beyond them and present to us truth about the world 
which could never be derived from either of these two 
realms. 


A METAPHYSIC OF MUSIC 
By KATE GORDON 


HE association of music with philosophy has the 

sanction of a long tradition. When Socrates was 
under sentence of death, he spent his time, in part, we are 
told, in making verses and in composing a hymn to Apollo. 
The reason for this he explained as follows: 


In the course of my life I have often had inti- 
mations in dreams “that I should compose music.” 
The same dream came to me sometimes in one 
form, and sometimes in another, but always say- 
ing the same or nearly the same words: “Cultivate 
and make music,” said the dream. And hitherto I 
had imagined that this was only intended to exhort 
and encourage me in the study of philosophy, 
which has always been the pursuit of my life, and 
is the noblest and best of music. The dream was 
bidding me do what I was already doing, in the 
same way that a competitor in a race is bidden by 
the spectators to run when he is already running.’ 


But Socrates adds that he was not certain of this mean- 
ing, and inasmuch as the dream might have meant that he 
should make music in the popular sense of the word, he 
improved the opportunity to comply in a literal fashion. 

When we reflect that for many minds the art of music 
holds a supreme fascination, and that to some the composi- 
tion of music seems the most brilliant example of the creative 
power of the human mind, it is small wonder that we should 
want to understand its nature, and to inquire into its effect 
and its meaning. 

Music is an art in which several of the major themes 
of philosophy find themselves reflected, or re-stated. Thus, 
music has a sensuous aspect and an intellectual aspect, and 
the attempt to realize the relation between these two, that 
is, to see how thought is presented in this sensuous form, 


1Plato, Phaedo, 60 (Jowett’s translation, 3rd ed.). 
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brings us face to face with a special case of the body-mind 
problem. (Bosanquet has somewhere said that he was par- 
ticularly attracted to esthetic problems because of the strik- 
ing way in which they illustrate the mind-body relation- 
ship.) The question of expression, so fundamental to all 
the arts, is the question of the revelation of mind through 
body. In the case of music, it is the emotions which have 
been named as its mental content. It has been said early 
and often that music makes an appeal of singular strength 
to our emotions, and hence that it, of all the arts is best 
fitted to be a language of the emotions. But is it really true 
that music represents anything at all? Does it represent 
objects, or ideas, or characters, feelings, will? What phase, 
if any, of reality does it express? 

Another philosophic problem which appears in the field 
of music is this: what is the relation of the particular to the 
general in music? Or, to put it in another way, What is a 
musical thought? Is a musical idea concrete or abstract? 
We can see that a musical theme is distinguished from its 
variations and from its development. Is this relationship, 
then, one of species and genus? Can it be said that the 
theme is something more general than the particular 
phrases which seem to have been evolved from it? 

Both of the above problems are also involved in a further 
one, namely the meaning of the analogies between music 
and language. Is music in any strict sense a language? It 
is customary to speak of musical phrases and sentences. 
We find in music a “question” followed by an “answer,” 
and even the amateur, though he has never heard the music 
before, can tell which is which. But are these real questions 
and answers? Does the musical sentence actually affirm 
anything? Is there any “necessity” in the sequences of 
music which makes it truly akin to logical thought? In a 
word: what has music to do with truth? 
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These, as it seems to me, are the most important philo- 
sophical questions which arise when we try to understand 
the general nature and meaning of music. The answers, if 
we could find them, would offer a metaphysic of music, not 
a complete philosophy, because there still remain questions 
such as the relation of music to the good, which ethics would 
ask, and also the relation of music to the general principles 
of beauty, which esthetics would discuss. This paper is 
concerned rather with those questions which touch on the 
being and becoming of music. 

I think that any attitude which could be described as art 
for art’s sake, or music for music’s sake, must be rejected 
as being an assertion that there is no such thing as a phi- 
losophy of music. I cannot see how any philosopher could 
admit such a statement, and I do not know of any philoso- 
pher who makes it. Music certainly sustains some kind of 
relations to other things. 

That music has a representative character is upheld by 
Plato: ‘Music is more celebrated than any other kind of 
imitation.”’ Also he complains of the poets who separate 
the melody and rhythm from the words and from the dance, 
and says: 

For when there are no words it is very diffi- 
cult to recognize the meaning of the harmony and 
rhythm, or to see that any worthy object is imi- 
tated by them. And we must acknowledge that all 
this sort of thing, which aims only at swiftness 
and smoothness and a brutish noise, and uses the 
flute and the lyre not as the accompaniments of 
the dance and song, is exceedingly coarse and 
tasteless.” 

It would seem that Plato had no very high opinion of 
that which we should call pure music, but he believed it 
capable, in conjunction with words and with the dance, of 


representing things worthy of imitation. 
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In Aristotle there is an explicit recognition that the tune 
alone has peculiar power. “Why is it that of all things 
which are perceived by the senses that which is heard alone 
possesses moral character?’’* From the interesting chapter 
on Music in the Politics we learn that Aristotle, while recog- 
nizing that music is one of the most pleasant diversions, and 
is serviceable also as a relaxation after labor, yet does not 
believe that these things are the true end and purpose of 
music. For he says “It is far too noble in its nature to be 
ultimately intended for this purpose; and we ought not only 
to partake of the common pleasure arising from it... but 
also to examine if it tends in any way to improve our man- 
ners and our souls.”* That music may do this Aristotle is 
convinced, and the result is achieved because of its power 
to represent disposition and manners. 

The points of interest here may be recapitulated. What 
is heard has a peculiar power to stir the soul, and music, in 
some way, imitates or expresses dispositions, emotions, 
manners. It therefore, not merely pleases, but may improve 
our manners and our souls. 

It is not my purpose to outline a history of opinions 
about music, but some of the modern conceptions must be 
mentioned. In the writings of Kant, music falls from its 
high estate. For, although he places it high among the arts 
of charm, he holds that it contributes little to the improve- 
ment of our souls. He says: 


If we estimate the worth of the Beautiful Arts 
by the culture they supply to the mind, and take 
as a standard the expansion of the faculties which 
must concur in the judgment for cognition, Music 
will have the lowest place among them (as it has 
perhaps the highest among those arts which are 
valued for their pleasantness), because it merely 
plays with sensations.° 

*Aristotle, Problemata, 9196, 27 (Ross’s translation). 


“Politics, Bk. VIII, Ch. V. (Walford’s translation). 
"Critique of Judgment (Bernard’s translation). Macmillan, 1914, p. 219. 
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The dignity of music is restored, however, by Hegel, 
who ranks it high among the romantic arts. Since for Hegel 
it is the province of all art to make the Idea, or some 
spiritual content, manifest to sense, so music is credited 
with a spiritual meaning. And, because it is free from a 
visible and spatial embodiment, it is peculiarly fit to be a 
vehicle of the inner life. It is more akin to time than to 
space and hence, if I understand Hegel rightly in this re- 
spect, the more adapted to express the subjective. 

In the writings of Schelling’ we find art described as a 
synthesis or an interpretation of freedom with necessity. It 
may be that this thought derives from Kant through 
Schiller. Ido not know. But at any rate it is an important 
conception and one that is susceptible of detailed exposition. 
Schelling also says that music is, of all the arts, the most 
stripped of the bodily. In music we have movement ab- 
stracted from the visible object, ideal movement, the pure 
form of all that happens. 

Reviewing briefly then the more important of these gen- 
eral insights we see Aristotle holding that music imitates 
character and manners, Hegel believing that it has spiritual 
meaning, and Schelling that it combines freedom and neces- 
sity in the pure form of movement. Let us next attempt a 
more specific analysis of these ideas. 

The question, what does music represent, comes to us 
in modern times in the controversies over absolute music 
and program music. And we must ask if music actually can 
convey to us the appearance of particular objects and 
events. I suppose the experiment has often been tried of 
asking a group of persons to write down what they think 
a given piece of music means. I have from time to time 
asked classes to do this, as they listened to musical records 
unfamiliar to them. The questions were: “What emotion, if 


° Philosophie der Kunst. See especially pp. 383 and 501. 
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any, does this give?” “What do you think it means?” and 
“What images, if any, does it suggest?” The results show 
two things: first, a fair amount of agreement in the descrip- 
tion of the moods reported, and second, a ludicrous dis- 
agreement as to meaning and imagery. The same melody 
may mean to one person a mother crooning to her babe, and 
to another a buzzard circling over its prey. There are of 
course some conventional associations between certain 
sights and sounds, as when the sound of chimes calls up the 
picture of the church. Then, too, it is possible to read a 
libretto or verbal description of scenes, and afterward to 
notice a kind of relevance and propriety in the music. But 
when these resources are cut off it must be admitted that 
the expressiveness of the music becomes very limited as a 
means of communicating definite appearances or informa- 
tion. Even Wagner, who is sometimes regarded as an 
exponent of program music, held that pure music speaks 
only to emotions and moods and not to the understanding. 
In fact that is his very reason for urging that music ought 
always to be subordinate to the drama and the word. It is 
interesting to note that Wagner’s own operas are certainly 
enjoyed primarily for their music, while we forget the 
words, — and probably have to forgive the action. 

If music cannot represent definite sense-percepts we 
have next to inquire how it represents emotions, or what we 
are to understand by a language of emotion. Is it a com- 
munication from composer to hearer of the same or a 
similar feeling? If this is its meaning, then I find it im- 
possible to believe in a language of emotion. I do not profess 
to know just what communication is, but emotion seems to 
me to be the most personal the most private and the least 
communicable of all realities. It may in fact be true that 
the feeling which we have in hearing music, and the feeling 
which the composer had in writing it are one and the same, 
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or of the same kind. But how could we ever know such a 
thing? Nor does it seem very important that we should 
know. The effect of the music does not depend upon a cor- 
respondence between our mood and that of the composer. 
But now, if we will not allow that music communicates 
specific ideas, or that it communicates emotions, what is 
there left for it to express or to reveal, if, that is, We Suppose 
that it does express or reveal anything. 

In an article by Charles A. Bennett, there is this re- 
mark: “Music, like the other arts, tells us something, I am 
convinced, about objective reality; but when I ask myself, 
in my role of student of philosophy, what precisely it tells, 
then I am “at a stand.” For poetry, music, drama, and the 
rest are not concerned with scientific statement or rational 
deduction.’ And Bennett says that it is the music of Caesar 
Franck which gives him this conviction. He could hardly 
have made a happier choice of example. 

I too am convinced that music is a revelation of reality, 
but of a reality which came into being with the hearing of 
the music. It reveals at the same moment that it creates a 
new combination of emotions within ourselves. These emo- 
tions are real; for there is no such thing as an illusory 
emotion. A feeling always is just what it is. We may of 
course deceive ourselves if we judge something about the 
emotion, for example, that it is the same as that which the 
composer felt, but our emotion as felt does not deceive. 

Whistler once complained that people look through a 
picture, not at it, as if they were searching for its meaning 
in something outside and back of itself. He was right to 
insist that what the picture means depends upon the person 
who looks at it. But this is not the same as to say that the 
picture has no real meaning. The meaning is conferred by 
the beholder. When Esther went before the King, she had 


"The Saturday Review of Literature. New York, IV, No. 36. 
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no right to go. It was a hazard. But, by reason of her 
beauty, the right was conferred upon her by the king. 
Every work of art is a similar hazard. Its meaning accrues 
to it, but was not there at the beginning. 

I will quote here the results of a psychological experi- 
ment which I once undertook in the hope of answering the 
question whether music does really have meaning. The 
experiment was an exercise in memorizing musical themes. 
Now it is well known that when we try to memorize any- 
thing, the task is much easier in the case of meaningful 
material than it is in the case of nonsense material. In 
fact for some persons it will take ten times as long to learn 
a series of nonsense-syllables as to learn an equal number 
of syllables which compose a significant whole. I thought 
it would be interesting to see whether the memorizing of 
simple musical themes would proceed at a rate more nearly 
like that of nonsense material or like that of significant 
material. I will not describe the details of the experimental 
procedure, but it seemed to me fair to conclude from the 
results that the musical themes occupy a middle ground, 
i. e., somewhere between pure nonsense on the one hand 
and sentences on the other. I therefor found myself con- 
firmed in that feeling described by Mr. Bennett, of being 
certain that music does have meaning, but of being unable 
to say what that meaning is. 

Persisting then in the effort to discover the source of 
musical effect let us recall the fact of its temporal, its fleet- 
ing nature. Like life itself it is forever vanishing away. A 
beautiful statue may charm us but it is we at last who 
break the spell and turn away. We can contemplate it, but 
we can never out-contemplate the statue. Music, on the 
other hand, we can really contemplate only in memory. It 
has, relatively speaking, the appeal of the unattainable. I 
could never understand why Faust did not say to some 
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lovely melody “Verweile doch! do bist so schon!’ But lately 
I have read that Goethe was not a person of musical endow- 
ments. The elusive nature of music dictates its very struc- 
ture; for, as Combarieu has said, “the method of repetition 
is the method, par excellence, of music.”’ If repetition were 
lacking the unity of the compositjon could not be main- 
tained. It is this repetition, more than anything else, which 
convinces us of design in the music. We become then, indif- 
ferent to the goods which we can always have, but we give 
attention to the evanescent, the now or never kind. It may 
be a false valuation, but it is the fact. We tend to hold in 
our hearts what we cannot hold with our hands. 

Another point of great importance is the peculiar power 
of music to suggest movement. It was Schelling who said 
that the essence of music is the pure idea of movement. This 
conception is not developed in detail by Schelling but it is 
a significant idea. But what can be said of movement which 
is not the movement of any particular bodily form? And 
just how does music represent or suggest movement? 

Taking the latter question first, I think we may say that 
music suggests movement by a kind of illusion; for we can- 
not say that it actually exhibits any movement to us. We 
are used to speak of low and high tones, but it seems doubt- 
ful whether there is any necessary spatial implication in 
these pitch differences. We speak of voices or parts as 
proceeding in parallel, or oblique or contrary motion, and 
we refer to the first movement or the second movement of 
a sonata. But just what is it that moves? A voice is now 
low and now high, but the voice does not really move up, nor 
does the tone move up. If anything moves up it is the audi- 
ence. Now a movement in order to be must be in some 
direction, and must be the movement of something. But in 
music what is it that moves, and where does it go? It is 
true that the hands or the voice of the performer do execute 
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movements, but the nature of these actions is not directly 
apprehended by the hearer. They are not what we mean 
when we say the music moves. It would be possible to 
arrange a performance in which each note of a melody was 
played by a different person, and yet the movement of the 
melody be perceived as a single continuous sweep. It seems 
to me that the case of melodic movement is very similar to 
the visual perception of movement. A rapid succession of 
“stills” is seen by us as movement of an object. Better yet 
is the comparison with these illuminated advertisements in 
which the electric lights are flashed on and off in consecutive 
order, say from left to right, and it is as if we saw the light 
itself move from left to right, whereas there is no objective 
lateral movement at all.’ 

There is some ground for the belief of several writers on 
esthetics that our enjoyment of a work of art is the result 
of our own inner imitation or Einfuhlung. Some think that 
this activity of our own consists of actual movements, 
others think that it is imagined movements. These questions 
I suppose belong to the psychological descriptions of esthetic 
enjoyment. But there is one other that I should like to 
mention. Puffer in her essay on the Beauty of Music, uses 
the conception of an illusion of the will. She rejects Schopen- 
hauer’s position in which he says of music that it is the 
objectification of the world-will, the thing-in-itself, but she 
gives in its place a psychological theory. She writes: “My 
thesis is ... that the fundamental facts of the musical 
experience are supremely fitted to bring about the illusion 
and the exaltation of the triumphant will.’ 

Although Schopenhauer has written with so much feel- 
ing and taste on the Metaphysics of Music, yet his general 
position seems unsatisfactory. On one page he writes: 
haneniecene. brilliant discussion of Ideal Motion should be mentioned here 


, though space forbids its presentation. See The Power of Sound. 
The Psychology of Beauty. Houghton, Mifflin 
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“Unlike all the other arts, it (Music) does not express the 
Ideas, or grades of the objectification of the will, but 
directly the will itself.”" And three pages later, “Thus we 
see here the movements of the will transferred to the prov- 
ince of the mere idea, which is the exclusive scene of the 
achievements of the fine arts, for they absolutely demand 
that the will itself shall not interfere, and that we shall 
conduct ourselves as pure knowing subjects. Therefore the 
affections of the will itself, thus actual pain and actual 
pleasure, must not be excited, but only their substitutes, 
that which is agreeable to the intellect, as a picture of the 
satisfaction of the will... .’’ And he continues, emphasizing 
that music does not cause us actual sorrow. He holds that 
music is an expression of emotions, yet in the latter passage 
quoted, and in the tenor of his general esthetic theory, he 
suggests that the emotion of the beholder is but an image 
of real feeling. I hold on the contrary, that we have no 
assurance of communication of emotion, i. e., of its ex- 
pression, but that the feeling aroused in the beholder is 
genuine, not an image or picture of emotion. 

Some paragraphs back the question was raised, what 
are the possible features of a movement which is not the 
movement of a definite object. The answer is that it may 
proceed in many different tempos, and with different rates 
of acceleration or retardation. It may have large steps or 
small steps in pitch, and great variety of rhythmic pattern. 
By these means it builds up in the hearer an actual emotion. 

Among the movements or events to which we assign a 
certain importance in human life is the class called human 
speech. The analogies between music and speech have often 
been remarked. Thus we have the rising and falling in- 
flections, and the divisions into phrases and sentences. 
These are not merely temporal breaks in the series, but, the 
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feeling that one part of a composition is an answer to an- 
other part is a definite impression. Wagner uses the 
comparison with telling effect when he describes his prog- 
ress as a composer. He says that he had to acquire facility 
of musical expression in the same manner as one learns a 
language. He then points out how at first one can only say 
the things that others have said, but that at length with the 
mastery of the old forms it becomes possible to think and 
say something of one’s own. 

It seems likely that the musical composer gets the ideas 
for what he says very much as we all get the ideas for the 
remarks which we make. They are minor variations, stimu- 
lated by some present situation, of traditional material. 
There can be no doubt that many musicians do feel that 
they are saying something. I think that Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann and others could be quoted to this 
effect. Nor is there doubt that many who listen to music 
have the impression that something is being said. How 
shall we explain this. Hanslick has said that music is a 
language, but one that we are not in position to translate. 
But this seems to me to be a dodging of the issue, if not a 
contradiction in conception. 

What then is the essential difference between the musi- 
eal product and the linguistic product? Language seems 
to refer to, to indicate facts of an objective or a common 
world. The sign is of a thing. But the only things which 
musical thoughts or signs refer to are other musical 
thoughts. The first four notes of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony are both a thought and a thing. They are a thing as 
a heard combination of tones. But as this combination is 
repeated, in different keys and different tempos it becomes 
abstracted from any particular set of tones. It retains an 
identity which makes it a theme or a thought governing the 
development of the composition. Its meaning grows, and is 
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complete only with the whole symphony. Yet this meaning 
never reaches beyond the music itself, except in the effect 
it produces in the hearer. Strictly speaking, that is, it tells 
nothing. And the conviction that it represents a prior real- 
ity may be regarded as an illusion of judgment. 

Returning to the query, what has music to do with 
truth, we may answer that it resembles the true in a certain 
formal aspect. It shows consistency, harmony, and the 
fulfilling of expectation. If a composer states a theme he 
must develop that theme and not wander away in an irre- 
sponsible manner. If two melodies are used, there is an 
obligation to make us feel some connection between them. 
The parts must have respect to one another, the tonalities 
be observed, and we must be led at last to an end which 
is germane to the beginning. 

When I try to tell myself what it is that music does, I 
do not think of saying that it gives pleasure. It is more like 
a clarification; not, however, as if something were explain- 
ing the music, but as if the music were explaining some- 
thing. It is like an affirmation, or a negation, a feeling of 
something determined. Yet nothing is determined, nothing 
really affirmed. Beautiful music gives us the sense, but not 
the proof of significance. 

I suppose that the business of the artist may be ex- 
pressed in this way, — that it is to make life seem more 
vivid and more composed. And my conclusion is that music 
operates by means of twin illusions. By an illusion of move- 
ment it suggests to us that real events are in progress, and 
by an illusion of judgment that real meaning is affirmed. 
What it creates is a real emotion and a conviction of worth. 


LOGICAL CERTAINTY 


By HoMER H. DUBS 
HE logical method of rational induction consists in 


the establishment of a hypothesis by showing that it 
alone and no other can deduce the facts of immediate exper- 
ience. It has been claimed that rational induction can and 
does frequently lead to certainty. By certainty is meant, 
not indubitability, but an objective condition that might be 
called 100% probability or proof beyond a reasonable doubt. 
This claim has been widely challenged, hence it may be in- 
teresting to present a concrete case in which this method is 
used successfully. Since rationally induced hypotheses 
nearly always deal with matters beyond human observation, 
as for example, the revolution of the earth or biological 
evolution, it is quite natural that some logicians should have 
denied any certainty to that or any other logical means of 
establishing ultimate matters. This view and its corollary 
that certainty is impossible, is, of course, self-contradictory 
and can never be more than a mere dogmatic statement; its 
sure proof would contradict the principle itself. 

It is not difficult to determine the theoretical conditions 
under which certainty might be attained. In a simple 
world, such as that artificially created in games of chance 
or of cards, it is often impossible to verify an antecedent or 
hypothesis by examining consequents. But in a world so 
complicated that no two antecedents produce exactly the 
same total set of effects, even the various antecedents may 
all produce certain consequents, it would be quite possible to 
determine which antecedent is operating, even without ob- 
serving that antecedent, if it were possible to examine a 
sufficiently large group of consequents. We would need 
merely to know what antecedents are to be looked for, 
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deduce many consequents from each one until we found a 
group slightly different for each antecedent, and then look 
for those consequents in experience. 

There is every indication that our world is precisely the 
sort of world required for such a determination. Different 
causes all produce death, yet coroners and detectives deter- 
mine with high reliability which of the possible causes actu- 
ally have produced death, because people dying from differ- 
ent causes show different phenomena. It is thus possible to 
show, in general, that, if enough facts are known, and if the 
required hypotheses can be exhaustively enumerated, it is 
possible to determine antecedents by examining enough con- 
sequents. 

The solution to the problem of determining what are the 
possible antecedents in any situation depends upon human 
knowledge and imagination. It can moreover be shown that 
in actual cases it is not necessary to consider all possible 
hypotheses. Empirical hypotheses, which are merely enum- 
erations of observable facts which constitute by far the 
largest number of hypotheses, are not logically on a par 
with rational hypotheses, so may be disregarded; superim- 
positive and derivative hypotheses, which deduce or are de- 
duced by the hypothesis we are considering, are also on a 
different logical plane may be disregarded; there remain to 
be considered as genuine alternatives to a rational hypo- 
thesis only the few pertinent rational coordinate hypotheses 
that deduce substantially the same phenomena as those 
found in immediate experience. In ordinary cases, experi- 
ence has shown that these coordinate alternatives are speed- 
ily found by persons of intelligence and experience; in diffi- 
cult cases, such a discovery may take years and the cooper- 
ation of many critical and unprejudiced minds. History 
and experience have however invariably shown that, when- 
ever enough time and effort were applied, all the necessary 
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alternatives have soon been found. In very favorable cir- 
cumstances, there may indeed be only one or two alternative 
hypotheses that need to be considered. 

The procedure of verifying a rational hypothesis usually 
resolves itself into deducing from each of the group of al- 
ternative hypotheses as wide sets of consequences as possi- 
ble, checking those consequences with the fact of experience, 
then finding one or more facts of experience that can be 
deduced from one hypothesis and no other. The whole group 
of checking consequences plus this crucial circumstance 
establishes the certainty of that hypothesis.’ 

It has been shown that the same method of rational in- 
duction is used in all the sciences and in many situations of 
ordinary life, such as determining who took a missing arti- 
cle. In the modern sciences, situations are so complex and 
so great an amount of specialized knowledge is required 
that it is usually very difficult to present the complete proof 
for a scientific hypothesis such as biological evolution. Yet 
that is usually done in the college classroom, although it 
takes many hours to present the necessary evidence in full 
form. Legal cases, especially those murder trials in which 
the evidence is entirely circumstantial, often afford unusu- 
ally favorable cases for the use of rational induction. The 
pertinent material is here mostly within ordinary experi- 
ence, so that an unscientific person can judge the validity of 
the reasoning. Because the law requires proof that is be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, lawyers have usually put their ar- 
gument into the forms of rational induction. In such cases 
this logical method is easily susceptible of analysis and 
study. 

A noted case of this sort occurred recently in the trial 
of Bruno Richard Hauptmann for the kidnapping and mur- 


*For a further explanation of the above technical terms and a detailed account of 
rational induction, cf. H. H. Dubs, Rational Induction, and Monist, July 1934, “The 
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der of the Lindberg baby. This trial excited so much inter- 
est that its daily proceedings were spread in the news- 
papers. They occupy, in printed form, ten volumes. Be- 
cause of the wide publicity given it, we can assume as mat- 
ters of common knowledge the main features of the crime 
and the evidence presented. Fortunately an excellent sum- 
mary of the evidence is given in the opinion of the New Jer- 
sey Court of Errors and Appeals confirming the conviction, 
written by Justice Charles W. Parker, from which the fol- 
lowing account is taken. The reader is asked to judge 
whether, in this concrete case, all pertinent hypotheses were 
considered and whether the hypothesis that Hauptmann 
was guilty was or was not established. 

The prosecution argued that Hauptmann abducted and 
murdered the baby (first hypothesis) ; the defence offered 
the alternative that the act was committed by one Fisch 
(second hypothesis) or (third hypothesis) by some other 
unidentified person. Plainly there could be no other hypo- 
theses worth considering. Any other alternatives, such as 
murder for revenge, abduction by spirits, etc., are ruled out 
by the fact that a note demanding ransom was found on the 
window-sill when the baby was kidnapped, and that this 
note was followed by other notes which showed certain 
identical characteristics that could not have been counter- 
feited, namely holes at certain places. Then no other hypo- 
theses except these three could have been deduced from this 
phenomenon. Thus the most difficult part of the proof, that 
of determining all the pertinent alternative hypotheses, is in 
this case very easy. Those who charge against rational in- 
duction that it is never possible to determine all the alterna- 
tives should ponder this case. 

The fact that currency totaling $14,600 was found hid- 
den in Hauptmann’s home, beneath the floor of the garage, 
and in the rafters of his house, which notes were said by 
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Hauptmann to have been given him by Fisch, together with 
the fact that those notes were given by Col. Lindberg only 
to the person who identified himself by means of the ransom 
notes, can be deduced with high probability only from the 
first or the second hypothesis; the third hypothesis, that 
some other unidentified person committed the crime and 
surreptitiously hid those bills where they were found and 
used by Hauptmann is so improbable that it is not worth 
spending time on. Other evidence contradicts it. Thus we 
have really only two alternative hypotheses to consider. 

The court found three crucial circumstances; i.e., three 
facts of experience that were deducible only from the first 
hypothesis and not from the second. First, Hauptmann had 
and used the money from a time shortly after the money 
was paid. It was shown that Hauptmann had been without 
funds before the payment of the ransom money, and that he 
had worked at his trade in comparative poverty, apparently 
because it was his only means of livelihood. After the pay- 
ment of the money he refrained from work entirely and 
speculated on Wall Street on a comparatively large scale. 
This prosperity was evidenced long before he says he found 
the money he claimed to have been left him by Fisch. 

The second hypothesis, that Fisch left the money with 
Hauptmann before he went back to Germany, when Fisch 
knew he was afflicted with tuberculosis and was returning 
home for his last trip, dying in poverty in his homeland 
shortly afterwards, is said by the court to be “inconceiv- 
able”’ ; i.e., the facts of the location of the money and Fisch’s 
death are not deducible from what we know by experience 
to be the action of a kidnapper under similar circumstances. 

There was furthermore found, on a board in a closet of 
Hauptmann’s house and written in his handwriting, the 
address and telephone number of Dr. Condon (“Jafsie’’). 
On the basis of our knowledge of human nature, from what 
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hypotheses could there be deduced the fact that Hauptmann 
wrote this address and telephone number in such a peculiar 
place? This act could not have been done from mere curios- 
ity or any light motive, for there was plenty of paper and 
much easier places for noting such things. The only hypo- 
thesis from which this act could be deduced was that this 
number and address were considered by Hauptmann to be 
both important and also something to be concealed. The 
inference is inescapable that Hauptmann communicated 
with Condon about the ransom and that he wished to conceal 
that fact. 

The baby’s sleeping suit was shown to have been re- 
turned by the same person to whom the money was given, so 
that the kidnapper actually received this money. This per- 
son also identified himself as the kidnapper by means of the 
ransom notes. The court concluded that this crucial cireum- 
stance alone was sufficient to establish that Hauptmann 
himself collected the ransom money and was the kidnapper. 
There are however two more crucial circumstances, each of 
which would also establish the first hypothesis. 

The second crucial circumstance was the identification 
of the writing on all the ransom notes, including the one left 
on the window-sill of the nursery window, as that of Haupt- 
mann. Such identification is a matter of special knowledge, 
and its cogency can hardly be appreciated by a layman un- 
versed in handwriting matters. That is, certain laws of 
handwriting have been established ; by the use of these laws, 
the notes may be deduced to have been written by Haupt- 
mann and no other person. The validity of such deductions 
depends upon the correctness of these laws of handwriting 
and the procedures used by the experts. What are those 
laws and whether they have been fully established is not 
stated in the court’s review and must be left to those versed 
in such matters to decide, just as in any other matter involv- 
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ing scientific technicalities. The court felt that these laws 
were established and that they had been properly employed. 
If the court is correct in accepting the identification of this 
handwriting, this fact alone is again adequate to show that 
the first hypothesis and it alone is able to deduce the facts 
of experience. 

This third crucial circumstance was the proof that part 
of the wood used in the construction of the ladder found at 
the scene of the crime was taken from Hauptmann’s Bronx 
home. Tests showed that this ladder would support a person 
and would enable him to enter the second story window of 
the house. The place where it was found after the abduction 
and the foot-prints on the ground and in the nursery showed 
that it had been used for the crime. Other pieces of wood in 
that ladder were proved to have come from a Bronx lumber 
yard near his home. The details of that proof were again 
dependent upon scientific laws whose reliability and the cor- 
rectness of whose use was testified by experts. 

There was thus offered three times as much crucial evi- 
dence as is logically required. Any one of these crucial cir- 
cumstances without the other two could have established the 
first hypothesis. It is indeed common for rational induc- 
tions to furnish more than the minimum required for a com- 
plete proof. 

The proof for the first hypothesis does not however rest 
upon these three circumstances alone, something that the 
court recognizes; they are merely the facts that enable us 
to choose between the two alternative hypotheses. There 
are also other facts which are deducible from the first hypo- 
thesis (also from hypotheses supplementary to the second 
hypothesis). These facts make the first hypothesis prob- 
able; that is, in similar cases facts such as these are very 
much more often found when antecedents like the first 
hypothesis are operating than when antecedents like the 
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second hypothesis are operating; but these facts do not by 
themselves establish either hypothesis. The court men- 
tioned two such facts: at the scene of the crime there was 
found a chisel of a size ordinarily a part of a carpenter’s 
tool-chest, which size was missing from Hauptmann’s own 
chest found at his home. Col. Lindberg heard the sound of 
breaking wood that evening, the ladder was found broken, 
and Hauptmann limped for some days after the kidnap- 
ping. 

The court furthermore showed that some facts alleged 
by the defence to be incompatible (i.e., not deducible from) 
the first hypothesis were in fact deducible from supplemen- 
tary hypotheses: the selection by the kidnapper of the un- 
locked southeast window for entry could be deduced either 
from a chance selection or from the fact that the shutters 
to this window could not be completely closed, so that this 
window would naturally be selected when the other win- 
dows were barred. The defence hypothesis, that entry was 
not made by this window, could not deduce the facts that 
muddy foot-marks were found on the window-sill and nur- 
sery floor, a suit case was placed on the floor under the win- 
dow, and footprints were found outside the window. Finally 
the absence of Hauptmann’s finger-prints was shown to be 
deducible from the hypothesis that he, a self-confessed and 
experienced criminal, would naturally guard against such 
tell-tale marks. The foregoing reasoning is not so much 
direct proof for the first hypothesis as it is demonstration 
that the first hypothesis could deduce those facts of experi- 
ence which its critics brought forward as crucial circum- 
stances to invalidate this hypothesis. 

The trial of Hauptmann was surrounded with so much 
excitement and accompanied by so much prejudice and po- 
litical propaganda that it is not surprising to find many per- 
sons who have not yet and possibly will never be convinced 
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of Hauptmann’s guilt. The purpose of this paper is not to 
argue that either he or any other person was guilty of that 
particular crime; we have introduced a discussion of this 
celebrated case merely because it furnished such an excel- 
lent illustration of certain logical principles and gives con- 
crete proof that the method of rational induction is actually 
used in cases where complete proof is required and that it 
can produce certainty ; that is, proof that is beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt. 

In order to avoid those prejudices, let us suppose, for the 
purposes of argument, that the three crucial circumstances 
noted by the court have been completely proved true, some- 
thing that is quite conceivable and quite within the bounds 
of experience: viz., that Hauptmann was shown to have 
possessed the ransom money from the time the ransom was 
paid and to have concealed it, that he and he alone wrote all 
the ransom notes, and that the wood composing the ladder 
used in the kidnapping came from his house. Can the con- 
clusion be avoided that the only hypothesis which can cor- 
rectly deduce these facts is the first hypothesis, namely that 
Hauptmann kidnapped the child? I do not see that it can. 
If so, then rational induction is able to achieve certainty. 


SWORD OF DAMOCLES 
By BENJAMIN BAKER 


So China dreamed when the great Genghis Khan 
Had toppled thrones and ground the world of men 
Beneath his heel, that culture and that peace 
Had found a lasting home within her walls. 
Thus trustfully she dreamed for centuries 

Like one who knew life’s true content at last. 
How piteous her dread awakening... .. 

To learn that man is father of rapine. 


ROBINSON JEFFERS— COUNTERPART 
OF WALT WHITMAN 


By Louis WANN 


HE accepted poetic exponent of American Democ- 
racy and nineteenth century faith in Man is Walt 
Whitman. The disillusionment of the early twentieth cen- 
tury has found many voices, but none in this country so 
symptomatic and so significant as that of the California 
poet Robinson Jeffers, now admittedly in the front rank of 
living poets. Whitman was rejected by the people for whom 
he wrote, and only since his death has he been received with 
due acclaim. Jeffers is now, as Whitman was once, still the 
poet of the few. In view of the widespread ignorance and 
misunderstanding that prevail regarding Jeffers, it may 
be useful to consider his work as holding up to us the other 
side of the shield from that presented by Whitman. Such 
consideration becomes especially pertinent when the sug- 
gestion is made, by direct statement and by implication for 
a number of years, that Jeffers has derived from Whitman, 
both in form and content. With the relation of Jeffers’ form 
to that of Whitman I am not here concerned: the independ- 
ence of Jeffers’ form has been sufficiently demonstrated by 
Lawrence Clark Powell.’ I wish, therefore: first, to point 
the contrast between the mature philosophies of the two, 
second, to consider the sources of Jeffers’ philosophy, and, 
finally, to summarize the meaning and value of Jeffers’ art 
and philosophy. 
I. 
May we first point the contrast between Whitman and 
Jeffers by pairing off a few representative poems of each? 
Whitman’s exaltation of the importance of the individ- 
ual man is nowhere better expressed than in the opening 


1Cf, Robinson Jeffers: The Man and His Work (1934), pp. 115ff. 
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poem, the “key” poem, of the Inclusive Edition of his poems, 
“One’s-Self I Sing”’: 
One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En- 
Masse. 


Of physiology from top to toeI sing, 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy 
for the Muse, 

I say the Form complete is worthier far, 

The Female equally with the Male I sing. 


Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 

Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws 
divine, 

The Modern Man I sing. 


In contrast with this hearty chant, note the self-abnegation 
of Jeffers’ poem entitled “Science”: 


Man, introverted man, having crossed 

In passage and but a little with the nature of 
things this latter century 

Has begot giants; but being taken up 

Like a maniac with self-love and inward conflicts 
cannot manage his hybrids. 

Being used to deal with edgeless dreams, 

Now he’s bred knives on nature turns them also 
inward: they have thirsty points though. 

His mind forbodes his own destruction ; 

Actzon who saw the goddess naked among leaves 
and his hounds tore him. 

A little knowledge, a pebble from the shingle, 

A drop from the oceans: who would have dreamed 
this infinitely little too much? 

(Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems) 
Whitman’s hearty love of people, his embrace of the 


crowd, and his delight in natural exuberance find ample ex- 
pression in his poem “I Hear America Singing”: 


I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
oh OS OK ok ok kK 
Each singing what belongs to him or her and to 
none else, 
The day what belongs to the day—at night the 
party of young fellows, robust, friendly, 
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Singing with open mouths their strong melodious 
songs. 


To this acceptance of people Jeffers opposes his ironic pre- 
ference for a bird in his poem “People and a Heron’’: 


A desert of weed and water-darkened stone under 
my western windows 
‘ The ebb lasted all afternoon, 
And many pieces of humanity, men, women, and 
children, gathering shellfish, 
Swarmed with voices of gulls the sea-beach. 
At twilight they went off together, the verge was 
left vacant, an evening heron 
Bent broad wings over the black ebb, 
And left me wondering why a lone bird was dear- 
er to me than many people. 
Well: rare is dear: but also I suppose 
Well reconciled with the world but not with our 
own natures we grudge to see them 
Reflected on the world for a mirror. 
(Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems) 
Whitman’s faith in the destiny of democratic America 


is resoundingly triumphant in the spirited marching song 
“Pioneers! O Pioneers!’ The opening and concluding stan- 
zas of this sustained chant are as follows: 


Come my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons ready, 
Have you your pistols? Have you your sharp- 
edged axes? 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march my darlings, we must bear the 
brunt of danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us 
depend, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


O you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride 
and friendship, 
Plain I see you Western youths, see you tramping 
with the foremost, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
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Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over 
there beyond the seas 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and 
the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
# OR KKK KKK 
Has the night descended? 
Was the road of late so toilsome? did we stop dis- 
couraged nodding on our way? 
Yet a passing hour I yield you in your tracks to 
pause oblivious, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Till with sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off the daybreak call—hark! how loud 
and clear I hear it wind, 
Swift! to the head of the army !—swift! spring to 
your places, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


As if in direct answer to this exultant faith Jeffers has 
penned his “Shine, Perishing Republic” : 
While this America settles in the mould of its 
vulgarity, heavily thickening to empire, 
And protest, only a bubble in the molten mass, 
pops and sighs out, and the mass hardens, 


I sadly remember that the flower fades to make 
fruit, the fruit rots to make earth. 

Out of the mother; and through the spring exult- 
ances, ripeness and decadence; and home to the 
mother. 


You making haste haste on decay: not blame- 
worthy; life is good, be it stubbornly long or 
suddenly 

A mortal splendor: meteors are not needed less 
than mountains: shine, perishing republic. 

KK KR KE 
(Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems) 
That Whitman bore a double allegiance to the city and 
the world of nature is well evidenced by his poem “Give Me 


the Splendid Silent Sun,” constituting two poems in one. 
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In the first section he welcomes all the aspects of Nature. 
But in the second section he begins: 


Keep your splendid silent sun, 
Keep your woods O Nature, and the quiet places 
by the woods, 
and he continues: 


_ Give me faces and streets—give me these phan- 

toms incessant and endless along the trottoirs! 

Give me interminable eyes—give me women— 

give me comrades and lovers by the thousand! 

KOK KE OK KE OK 

The a of the theatre, bar-room, huge hotel for 
ay * KR KK KK 

Manhattan streets with their powerful throbs, 
with beating drums as now, 

The endless and noisy chorus, the rustle and clank 
of muskets, (even the sight of the wounded, ) 
Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent musical 

chorus! 
Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me. 


Again Jeffers seems to reply in “What Are Cities Hong: 


The earth has covered Sicilian Syracuse, 
there asphodel grows, 
As golden-rod will 
Over New York. 

What tragic labors, passions, oppressions, cruel- 
ties and courage 

Reared the great city. Nothing remains 

But stones and a memory haunting the fields of 
returning asphodel. 

You have seen through the trick to the beauty ; 

If we all saw through it, the trick would hardly 
entice us and the earth 

Be the poorer by many beautiful agonies. 

(Solstice and Other Poems) 

As a final illustration, we may contrast Whitman’s ac- 
ceptance of the healing of the wounds of war with Jeffers’ 
insistence on the permanently tragic futility of war. In one 
of Whitman’s tenderest poems, “Reconciliation,” the poet 


envisions the wiping out of the carnage of war: 
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But Jeffers finds no such reconciliation. To him war is a 
“disastrous rhythm,” impelling men to destruction, as in 
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Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 
Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage 
must in time be utterly lost, ; 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night in- 
cessantly softly wash again, and ever again, 
this soil’d world; 

For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is 
dead, 

I look where he lies white-faced and still in the cof- 
fin—I draw near, 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the 
white face in the coffin. 


the poem ‘““Rearmament”: 


These grand and fatal 
movements toward death: 
the grandeur of the mass 
Makes pity a fool, the tearing pity 
For the atoms of the mass, the persons, the vic- 
tims, makes it seem monstrous 
To admire the tragic beauty they build. 
It is beautiful as a river flowing or a slowly gath- 
ering 
Glacier on a high mountain rock-face, 
Bound to plow down a forest, or as frost in No- 
vember 
The gold and flaming death-dance for leaves, 
Or a girl in the night of her spent maidenhood, 
bleeding and kissing. 
I would burn my right hand in a slow fire 
To change the future . . . I should do so foolishly. 
The beauty of modern 
Man is not in the persons but in the 
Disastrous rhythm, the heavy and mobile masses, 
the dance of the 
Dream-led masses down the dark mountain. 


(Solstice and Other Poems) 


From these and other poems, as well as from a study of 
their lives and personalities, the following contrasts are 


evident: 


1. Whitman is bluff and hearty—Jeffers is shy 
and reticent. 
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Whitman is emotional—Jeffers is intellectual. 
outman is a democrat—Jeffers is an aristo- 
erat. 

4. Whitman is the lusty exponent of pioneer faith 
: and hope—Jeffers is the stoic embodiment of 

Post-War despair. 

5. Whitman was the chanter of Homer by the 
Long Island surf—Jeffers is the brooder on 
Sophocles by the Carmel breakers. 

6. Whitman was the culmination of Transcen- 
dentalism—Jeffers is the fruition of Naturali- 
ism. 

7. Whitman is the singer of Internationalism— 
Jeffers is the pitiless exposer of Man’s eternal 
and futile strife. 

8. Whitman is the singer of Comradeship—Jef- 
fers is the encourager of flight from Man to 
the beauty of the inhuman world. 

9. Whitman’s Leaves of Grass expressed the 
buoyancy of the advancing America of the 
1850’s—Jeffers’ Tamar and Other Poems ex- 
presses the doubt of the disillusioned America 
of the 1920’s. 


Thus Jeffers is not the disciple, or follower, or admirer of 
Whitman, as some have thought. He is the Counterpart of 


Whitman. IL 


How shall we account for this Carmel iconoclast—this 
breaker of Whitman images—this shatterer of the dreams 
of Democracy? The answer is to be found, I feel, in five 
facts of Jeffers’ life: (1) his thorough classical training, 
(2) his Calvinistic heritage, (3) his medical training, (4) 
his reaction to the World War, and (5) the influence of the 
Carmel coast. His splendid classical training, derived chief- 
ly from his father, had a three-fold influence: it contributed 
to the character of his poetic line, as is evidenced by his par- 
tial dependence upon quantity; it provided him with sug- 
gestions of theme, as witnessed by his prepossession for in- 
cest and his handling of Greek subjects in such poems as 
The Tower Beyond Tragedy and At the Fall of an Age; and 


aed 
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it gave him that “long view” of life which minimizes the 
boastful present and exalts the tragically eternal. His Cal- 
vinistic heritage from a theologian father provided one 
form of determinism against which he was to react and sub- 
stitute therefor another form of determinism. His three 
years of medical training at the University of Southern 
California shocked him, perhaps unconsciously, into a reac- 
tion against an orthodox faith, laid the basis for his mate- 
rialistic philosophy, and contributed the scientific material 
and terminology which are so evident in his later poetry.’ 
By his own confession, the World War and the Carmel coast 
were the strongest influences in determining the new direc- 
tion of his later poetry. The disillusionment of the War and 
the supernal beauty of the Carmel region, with its contrast 
of physical majesty and human tragedy, become inter- 
twined to produce those distinctive tragic narratives and 
striking lyrics that begin with the appearance of Tamar 
and Other Poems in 1924. When the outbreak of the War 
prevented the planned departure of Robinson and Una Jef- 
fers for Europe, they settled at Carmel in 1914. Of this 
important event Jeffers says: “‘...the August news turned 
us to this village of Carmel instead; and when the stage- 
coach topped the hill from Monterey, and we looked down 
among the pines and sea-fogs on Carmel Bay, it was evident 
that we had come without knowing it to our inevitable 
place.’* Without his knowing it a curious nexus of forces 
had been prepared: a classical training, a Calvinistic faith 
undermined by scientific experience, a profound spiritual 


*Far too little has yet been made of the formative years that Jeffers spent in Southern 
California from his entrance into Occidental College in 1903 to 1912, when he pub- 
lished his first volume of poems and shortly afterward bade goodbye to this region. 
Particularly slighted by biographers have been the four years spent as a student at 
the University of Southern California, the year 1905-06 as a graduate student of 
letters and the years 1907-10 as a medical student, A forthcoming article of mine will 
present some new facts about this portion of Jeffers’ career and report my discovery 


of five hitherto unnoticed poems of his contributed to a student publication at the 
University of Southern California. 


*Cf. Powell, of. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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disturbance brought on by war, and a setting of supernal 
beauty. From this complex there developed slowly the ma- 
ture poetry of Robinson Jeffers. 

| III. 

Jeffers’ works comprise twelve volumes of verse, but ten 
of these volumes appeared between 1924 and 1987. His 
poetic development was very slow, like that of Whitman. 
Whitman was thirty-six when he published Leaves of Grass... 
Jeffers published Tamar and Other Poems at the age of 
thirty-seven. He himself has said: “It seems to me that I 
was still adolescent at twenty-five.’”* According to Dr. 
Lyman Stookey, Jeffers’ closest friend on the medical facul- 
ty under which he studied, the poet’s entire career (includ- 
ing that part yet to be run) might be considered as a three- 
act drama. The first two volumes of verse (Flagons and 
Apples, 1912, and Californians, 1916) represent the first 
act—adolescence. The remaining volumes represent the 
second act—his negative philosophy. The third act is yet to 
come—that in which the complication is resolved. The first 
two volumes employ conventional themes and forms. Both 
are out of print. No poems in the first volume have ever 
been reprinted, and only four from the second, including 
the rather fine “Ode on Human Destinies.” But with 
Tamar and Other Poems Jeffers broke completely with con- 
ventional subject-matter and almost completely with con- 
ventional forms. He adopted the long, loose, unrhymed, 
Whitman-like line that depends upon the sense for its 
rhythm. There are fourteen long narratives, mostly tragic, 
ten dealing with the Carmel coast and four with foreign 
settings. There are about two hundred shorter poems. The 
narratives are concerned with the tragedy of Man—his 
fatal introversion. The lyrics present the eternal, un- 
matchable beauty of the world. 


4Cf. Alberts, 8.S., 4 Bibliography of the Works of Robinson Jeffers, p. xv. 
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Justice cannot be done to the narratives by a mere reci- 
tal of their bald plots: it is like asking the unacquainted 
reader to make a sudden plunge into icy water or to thrust 
his hand into the flames. “Tamar” is a riot of the passions 
—lust, incest, blind murder. “Roan Stallion” deals with 
the theme of erotic passion between men and animals. “The 
Women at Point Sur” presents the tragedy of a mad preach- 
er, involving other characters in infanticide and suicide. 
“Cawdor” portrays the attempted seduction of a son by the 
wife of a powerful rancher, who accidentally murders the 
son and then, like Oedipus of old, gouges out his own eyes. 
“Such Counsels You Gave To Me” tells the story of a de- 
spairing university student who assists his mother in poi- 
soning the unsympathetic father and piggish husband and 
then, after withstanding her incestuous advances, condemns 
her for the counsels she gave him and gives himself up as 
the murderer. ‘‘The Tower Beyond Tragedy” rehandles the 
Clytemnestra theme but emphasizes the integrity of Ores- 
tes, who refuses the incestuous offer of Electra and thus 
reaches “the tower beyond tragedy.’ Most of the other nar- 
ratives tell similar stories and convey a similar philosophy. 
There is no question that this material is strong medicine. 
It is equally clear that Whitman, with all his realism, never 
approached the stark tragedy and horror of these tales, for 
they are told with all attention to detail—nothing is with- 
held. But the bald narratives are woven so effectively into 
the grand and majestic atmosphere of their settings that, 
though they are not pleasant, they are breathtakingly im- 
pressive. 

But what is the justification for such horror? Partly in 
Jeffers’ use of incest and other crimes as symbols of the fatal 
introversion of man. Thus the tales are not to be read liter- 
ally but as a kind of sledge-hammer allegory. Another rea- 
son is found in Jeffers’ poem entitled “Apology for Bad 
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Dreams,” in which he justifies the use of such themes as a 
kind of catharsis or purging of his own soul of the horrors 
with which he is afflicted. Another justification is seen in 
the poem called “Going to Horse Flats,” in which he defends 
himself against those who want something done about all 
this human tragedy by saying: 

Man’s world is a tragic music 


and is not played for man’s happiness, 
Its discords are not resolved but by other discords. 


But I think that his best justification is seen in his shorter 
lyric and quasi-lyric poems, where the perversion of Man is 
balanced against the harmony and beauty of the world. 

These lyrics insist on the following themes: Man’s per- 
version, the inevitable fact of decay and death, the fallacy 
of dreams and visions of a better world, the consoling 
beauty of the external world, the need of personal integrity 
and wholeness, the necessity that man should “fall in love 
outward,” as did Orestes when he climbed the tower beyond 
tragedy. Such poems as “Practical People,” with its em- 
phasis on the blindness of the merely matter-of-fact people 
of the world, or the beautiful “Boats in a Fog,” that insists 
on the 


essential reality 
Of creatures going about their business among 
the equally 
Earnest elements of nature, 


or the poignant poem “To the Stone-Cutters,” that presents 
the consolation from the ravages of time to be found in the 
“honey peace in old poems,” — such poems offer a positive 
antidote to the poison of the world’s tragedy. And if one 
wants up-to-the-minute comment of pertinent value on some 
events of our own day, let him read from the latest volume, 
Such Counsels You Gave to Me, such poems as “The Great 
Sunset,” “Self-Criticism in February,” “Going to Horse 
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Flats,” “The Coast-Road,” and “The Answer.” I think that 
Louis Untermeyer has best expressed the character of these 
lyrics in his recent review of Jeffers’ last book: “Such ele- 
ments do not make pretty verses, but they do make impres- 
sive monoliths of poetry.” 

Jeffers’ philosophy is one of negation. Aside from its 
inherent lack of appeal to positive-minded people, its pre- 
sentation has many defects. For one thing, as Bernard De 
Voto has said,’ common sense tells us that men do not ordin- 
arily live the lives that Jeffers pictures and that the mere 
presence in the world of intelligent poets like Jeffers sug- 
gests that all is not yet lost. There are many self-contra- 
dictions in Jeffers. Why, for one thing, if external nature 
is so beautiful and constitutes man’s retreat from the cor- 
rupting city, do all these tragedies happen in the beautiful 
setting of the Carmel coast? Why does he not more consist- 
ently place his tales in the corrupt centers of population? 
The style leaves many things to be desired. 

Yet there are abundant compensations for these defects. 
The free and natural rhythm of Jeffers’ verse makes one 
feel that he is facing reality. The crystalline condensation 
of the lyrical passages holds the attention firm. Jeffers dis- 
plays intensity of purpose, courage and frankness of state- 
ment, vividness of portrayal of scene and character, the 
triumph of intellect over mere emotion and sentiment, 
tragic insight into the problems of men. Above all, he has 
achieved a consummate expression of the divine beauty of 
the world about us. 

Whitman has resolved the conflicts of life. Jeffers has 
not yet done so. Is the third act still to come—some sort of 
positive reconciliation—or must we be content to accept as 
final his own words about our world: 

“Its discords are not resolved but by other discords.” 


"Cf. The Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 74 NOVA te 
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“As With a Flood” 

When at last the forest road had reached within a half-mile of 
Dodona we despairingly wrote her a farewell. It seemed now that 
the song of the water ousel was about to be drowned in the roar of 
automobiles, the chatter of her squirrels hushed in the rampant 
cries of picnickers, the wind blown leaves of the forest-floor clut- 
tered with newspapers and paper plates and boxes, while the wild- 
eyed red deer would come no more to our forest-haunt. 

But nature entertained her own designs. It was as if the Red 
Gods who have yearly called us to this forest home to listen to the 
prophetic rustling of Dodona’s leaves shared our anguish and de- 
cided at one stroke to rid themselves of the impertinence of the 
unappreciative and of ourselves as well. The Dodona of man’s 
efforts is no more. We had often reflected as we trudged the trails 
along the San Gabriel how certain benches of sand and gravel had 
been laid down by the water course far above any possibility of the 
river to reach in the twenty years of our acquaintance. Great trees 
of perhaps a century growth gave promise that what had happened 
long ago could not happen again. 

Astride the ridge-pole as we built our cabin we were verbally 
assailed by a Cassandra-minded hiker of the “brass-tacks” variety 
with the possibility of a cloud burst. We would like to meet again 
this long range prophet who could foresee what lay eighteen years 
ahead. He would marvellously benefit our contemporary business 
men who grope so blindly and unbelievingly toward the future. 
We long-sightedly insured against fire, earthquake, and tornado but 
not against flood. 

And now the very face and aspect of this mountain canyon is 
changed. Not only the puny works of man are swept away but 
gigantic trees and the soil itself. Some day from the silt some 
anthropologist will dig out a gold-banded porcelain plate and de- 
clare that the pre-Indian inhabitants of these mountains were from 
China and knew the art of porcelain making. Well, that will be our 
contribution to scientific research. 

Perhaps a half-century from now trails will be rebuilt and other 
mortals like ourselves will reinvest Wannellyn and listen to her 
birds and waterfalls. For the present we leave Dodona to recover 
her ancient beauty but we hope none of the little living things we 
loved suffered in the tragedy. As for our works and memory: 

“Thou carriest them away as with a flood.” Ror Ee 


William Stern 
The death of William Stern on March 27, 1938, at Durham, 
North Carolina, brought to a close a career remarkable in its versa- 
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tility and deeply significant in its humanizing impact. In the history 
of experimental psychology his four decades of professional activity 
comprised an unfolding liberation of psychological enterprises to 
the uses of constructive interests in social and scientific living. This 
accomplishment occurred within the gradually maturing frame- 
work of interpretations which constitutes Critical Personalism. It 
fell, moreover, within a period that was as notable for controversy 
and conflicting trends in psychology as it was difficult in outlook for 
a German intellectual. 


William Stern was born April 29, 1871, in Berlin, where he also 
received his university training. Between 1898 and 1916 he held the 
posts of instructor and associate professor of psychology at Breslau ; 
until late in 1933 he was thereafter professor of psychology and 
philosophy and director of the psychological institute at Hamburg ; 
since 1934 he had been professor of psychology at Duke University, 
and for the past year lecturer in philosophy. In 1937 he established 
permanent residence in the United States, where he was driven as 
a political émigré ; after coming to this country he began to identify 
himself with American psychological activity. He was one of the 
teachers at the Harvard Tercentenary Summer School session in 
1936. 

At Berlin Professor Stern was a pupil of Ebbinghaus and of 
Stumpf. A relic of his occupation with the experimental psychology 
of that period is the Stern tone variator, which he devised in 1898. 
He also came under the influence of the philosophers Paulsen and 
Dilthey, which played a part in the development of his personalism. 
This was foreshadowed as early as 1901 in the brief Vorgedanken 
zur Weltanschauung written in that year but first published in 1915. 
His psychological contributions, which were numerous and varied, 
were bounded by the presentation in 1900 of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the psychology of individual differences, and by the publica- 
tion in 1935 of a General Psychology, an American translation of 
which appeared but a few weeks before his death. During the 
interim of nearly forty years (exactly bisected by the occurrence 
of the world war), his activity extended to the fields of child psy- 
chology and adolescence, forensic psychology, applied psychology, 
and testing. With the late Otto Lipmann, Professor Stern was for 
many years co-editor of the Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psychologie. 
Some of his monographic studies were first published as supple- 
ments to this journal. In 1912 he originated the concept of the 
Intelligence Quotient, which was soon after incorporated by Terman 
in the Stanford revision of the Binet scale. Two of his books from 
this period were translated into English, a work on the psycho- 
logical methods of testing intelligence (1914), and Psychology of 
Early Childhood Up to the Sixth Year of Age. 
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The philosophical system of critical personalism, which was 
present in several publications from 1906 to 1930, culminated in 
personalistics, described as the science of the person. The person is 
opposed to the impersonal thing, but this opposition does not coin- 
cide with the classical distinction of spirit and matter, which it 
rather intersects, including in each division both of these traditional 
aspects. The person is related to the world on three levels of func- 
tioning, which are respectively the biological, the psychological, and 
the metaphysical. The science of psychology is concerned with the 
person in the role of the experiencing human being, the character- 
istic psychological relationships occurring on the level of experience 
(Erleben). From these considerations, the specialized and unique 
twist given by Professor Stern to all systematic aspects of psy- 
chology beyond his earliest work, may be understood. Personalistic 
psychology shares its outlook in part with the disciplines of the 
older act psychology, and the newer purposive, functional, gestalt, 
and topological schools, while remaining hospitable to many descrip- 
tive features of depth psychology. Its development is thoroughly 
cognate with Professor Stern’s special interests in psychology as 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 

That he remained primarily a psychologist, which is by no 
means the usual thing for philosophically-minded systematizers, 
was perhaps presaged by his early training and research, and was 
attested by his production in his last years of the General 
Psychology. As Miller-Freienfels puts it, “Stern fitted his theory 
into a metaphysical frame after he had fought his way through the 
myriad details of painstaking laboratory research.”’ His great con- 
tribution to psychology may well consist in the fact that he per- 
sistently strove for a scheme that would be flexible, humanized, 
common-sense, concrete, “lebensnah.” The field of personality owes 
much to the groundwork provided by personalistics. 

It was a matter of considerable gratification for Professor Stern 
to witness in the last weeks of his life a growing tendency on the 
part of other scientists to apply his point of view to cultural and 
social studies. His death, which was altogether unexpected, found 
him occupied with plans for continuing psychological work of his 
own in his new surroundings. His contributions will be appreciated 
by all psychologists who seek to combat the tendency toward ster- 
ility of conception which results from placing method above depth 
of insight, or casuality above comprehension. 

Howard Davis Spoerl, 
American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Among the Poets 


SPIDER ARCHITECT. By Mary Sinton 
Leitch. Mlustrations by Dorothy Crosse. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Pp. 108. 
$2.00. 

BANNERS OF VICTORY. By Lilith Lor- 
raine. Banner Press, Emory University, 
Atlanta. Pp. 99. $1.75. 


THE 
Edited by Rena Sheffield. Valley Press, 
Redlands, Cal. Pp. 143. $2.50. 


Spider Architect is the third 
published volume of verse to 
come from the gifted pen of 
Mary Sinton Leitch. Mrs. Leitch 
is a poet who knows what she is 
about: she tempers her genuine 
enthusiasms with artistic re- 
straint. In this volume she pre- 
sents four groups of poems deal- 
ing respectively with Flowers, 
Defeat, Death, and The Sea. 
Each group reveals a separate 
and genuine mood, with a cer- 
tain amount of necessary contra- 
diction, especially between the 
first two groups. Her particular 
enthusiasms seem to be centered 
about the primrose, the heather, 
the meadow, the wild rose, and 
wild geese, though the group en- 
titled “The World of Waters’ 
show a real feeling for the sea. 
These poems are characterized 
by thoughtfulness, sincerity, sim- 
plicity, and effective climax, the 
last shown especially in her 
strong closing lines. The forms 
employed are chiefly the sonnet, 
the quatrain, and blank verse. 
The only noticeable defect in 
technique is the occasional use of 
false rhymes. Selection is in- 
vidious where so much is good, 
but the closing stanza of “When 
Song is Vain” suggests the re- 
strained emotion of the entire 
volume: 

“You may grow eloquent as 
rain, 
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As bees in the clover, 

Yet you shall know all song 
is vain 

When wild geese go over.” 

It is hard to know how to do 
justice to such a volume as Ban- 
ners of Victory by Lilith Lorraine, 
for despite the title these poems 
seem rather to vent the sense of 
defeat covered up by “whistling 
in the dark.” The authorlaunches 
her product boldly, in the man- 
ner of Whitman, -with a long 
“Foreword,” a bristling mani- 
festo which disclaims the need 
of an apology for her profession 
or the quality of her work. Yet 
she violently attacks her would- 
be critics and defends the 
“atrocities” she has committed. 
The following is a sample of her 
critical ability: 

“T have, moreover, from 
time to time, used feminine 
endings. Again I have no 
apology to offer. I am only 
imitating the Supreme Poet 
of the Universe who, if one 
is to judge by woman’s eco- 
nomic and_ spiritual tri- 
umphs, is himself about to 
put a feminine ending to the 
dirge of man’s impotency.” 

In bringing her manifesto to a 
close, she exclaims: 

“Even if I contradict my- 
self,I am unrepentant. . 

I, like Walt Whitman, con- 
tain multitudes. 

Soto my numerous friends 
and most serviceable ene- 
mies, who for divers and 
inscrutable reasons, known 
or unknown to themselves, 
have literally badgered me 
into the publication of this 
volume, I say,‘ You asked for 
it—here it is!” 

After reading this manifesto, 
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one is prepared for the bluster 
of the poems themselves. The 
title poem opens with the lines: 
“T shall sing no song of frus- 
tration. 
I have lived victoriously ; 
For the torch of my inspira- 
tion 
Was never a part of me.” 
One -cannot help saying to him- 
self that the lady doth protest 
too much. And yet there are a 
number of good poems in this 
offering, poems in which a dar- 
ingly new point of view is ex- 
pressed with vigor, understand- 
ing, and poetic felicity. Such a 
poem is “Haunting Eyes”: 
“Oh, Mary with the haunting 
eyes 
That search me _ under- 
standingly ; 
I have been close enough to 
you 
To feel your deepest trag- 
edy. 
It was not that your Son 
was slain 
To purge the soul of fear 
and dross; 
Eternal was the crown he 
won, 
And brief the terror of 
the cross. 
But ah! the loneliness you 
knew 
Who once had been a 
seraph’s spouse, 
To waken in the chill, dark 
dawn 
To tend the fires of 
Joseph’s house.” 


The Vermilion Bird is an an- 
thology of poems by Californians 
about California. More specifi- 
cally, the editor’s “Foreword” 
states the purpose of the volume 
as follows: 

“Asa literary experiment 
I have selected Los Angeles 
County as a setting to prove 
that poets may use material 
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at hand, relying on no de- 
mised Greek heroes, Roman 
catacombs or Egyptian Nile 
to embellish the scene. 

The poets included in this 
anthology represent both 
Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, although the poems 
themselves interpret some 
phase of this chosen locale.” 


This last statement is not strictly 
true, for there are many poems 
that do not specifically portray 
Los Angeles County or even 
Southern California. There are 
Seventy poets represented, and 
they offer almost one hundred 
poems. Arranged alphabetically, 
these writers include such major 
poets as Robinson Jeffers, George 
Sterling, and Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, as well as such other 
well known contributors as Don 
Blanding, Hildegarde Flanner, 
James B. Foley, Neeta Marquis, 
and Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 
Although the limits of subject 
matter have been liberally inter- 
preted to include certain writers, 
the volume is surprising in the 
great variety of subjects that are 
definitely within the limits pro- 
fessed. Numerous poems on the 
cities of Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
and Altadena are interspersed 
among those on the mountains, 
the desert, the beaches, rain, the 
santana, as well as specific pic- 
tures of the Plaza and Olvera 
Street in Los Angeles, the night 
court, the Griffith planetarium, 
the county poor house, and the 
missions. Most of the verse is 
adequate, though much is florid 
and artificial. In addition to the 
representations from Jeffers, 
Sterling, and Wood (“An Ar- 
tist,” “Wet Beaches,” and “The 
Poet in the Desert’’), there are 
excellent pen pictures that may 
be said to be distinctively Sou- 
thern Californian. The best of 
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these are “Exiles,” a poem on 
the eucalyptus by Edith Cher- 
rington; “Legends, Rocks, and 
Gray Death,” a good portrayal 
of the spirit of the Mojave Des- 
ert by Margaret S. Copeland; 
“California Afternoon,” by Mar- 
ion E. Hamilton; and ‘Wild 
Mustard,” by Neeta Marquis. 

This volume was well worth 
doing. Though its contents are 
not uniform in quality, it really 
does fulfill in a measure the aim 
of showing how much vitality 
lies in the local scene. The gen- 
eral format of the book is very 
attractive, the typography and 
paper are excellent. The list of 
acknowledgments at the end is 
an interesting revelation of the 
variety of publication media that 
presented most of these poems to 
the public before their inclusion 
in this anthology. 

Louis Wann. 


Heredity of Talent 


BEGABUNG IM LICHTE DER EU- 
GENIK. By Franz Deuticke. Leipzig 
und Wien. 


An Hungarian professor of 
the University of Szeged, Josef 
Somogyi, has recently written in 
German a large book under the 
title: Begabung im Lichte der 
Eugenik (Franz Deuticke, Leip- 
zig und Wien, 1936), in which he 
investigates the conditions of 
talent and genius. He admits 
that among the offspring of gen- 
ius-gifted individuals are very 
rare and still he deals chiefly 
with the material conditions of 
higher intellectual gifts. The 
most important conclusion of the 
author is his argument against 
Rassism and the pretended su- 
periority of the nordic race, 
preached by Gobineau and 
Chamberlain. Pure race of any 
kind scarcely exists in Europe 
where a mixture of races has 
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been going on for centuries. And 
the investigation of individual 
cases proves that genius awakes 
in individuals of mixed races 
more often than in those of rela- 
tively pure race. 

Somogyi shows that not only 
racial origin but social class and 
education have little importance 
for the highest development of 
capacities. The ample study of 
all conditions in which genius 
has been manifested leads to the 
negative conclusion that none of 
these conditions is decisive and 
sufficient by itself. This study 
of heredity and eugenics shows 
us the activity of genius as es- 
sentially independent of external 
conditions. 

Genius is a force which trans- 
forms these conditions and does 
not depend on them. 

If we accept this conclusion of 
a very conscientious accumula- 
tion of facts and critical review 
of leading theories about these 
facts, we must ask where we can 
find the real sources of creative 
genius. The problem has been 
put by Plato, and his answer was 
given in the Meno. This answer 
implies preexistence. If capacity 
is a spiritual power born in the 
soul it must have a spiritual ori- 
gin in the training of the soul 
preceding its incarnation. A suc- 
cession of efforts and achieve- 
ments creates habits which be- 
come the inborn qualities of the 
soul at birth. 

_ This solution of the difficulty 
is nowhere even mentioned by 
Somogyi and less discussed by 
him. He takes it for granted 
that the soul acquires its capaci- 
ties only in its intimate union 
with a body with a determinate 
physiological heredity. This de- 
pendence of the soul for its psy- 
chical powers on the body im- 
plies the negation not only of 
preexistence but also of immor- 
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tality. A soul which depends on 
a body for its own activity can- 
not continue its existence after 
death, when it is deprived of the 
body to which it owed its spir- 
itual powers. Somogyi considers 
man as an intimate union of soul 
and body, and affirms that such 
an union can achieve more than 
could-be done either by the body 
or the soul. 


This view gives to the body a 
decisive predominance and leaves 
the soul empty of all its most es- 
sential qualities. It seems not to 
be justified by the carefully col- 
lected facts which prove clearly 
that no material conditions fur- 
nish a sufficient reason for the 
outburst of genius. 


Somogyi gives a detailed ac- 
count and classification of vari- 
ous tests used to measure the de- 
grees of capacity. He admits 
that all these tests are insuffici- 
ent without the subjective appre- 
ciation of the investigated indi- 
viduals. 


The considerable wealth of 
facts collected and classified by 
the Hungarian professor includ- 
ing an objective account of the 
researches of his predecessors, 
give to his work a lasting im- 
portance and would justify its 
translation into English with the 
assistance of the author who by 
quoting many English writers 
shows his familiarity with the 
language. 

It is a great pity that the auth- 
or has limited his investigations 
to the negative aspect of mate- 
rial bodily conditions. It is time 
to distinguish psychology from 
physiology—the soul from the 
body. The state of a soul must 
be due to psychic causes and 
material conditions have only 
the negative power of limiting 
the activity of the soul. Somogyi 
admits that no accumulation of 
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material conditions can guar- 
antee the birth of a genius. 
WINCENTLY LUTOSLAWSKI. 


Philosophy in a Time of Change 


JOHN DONNE AND THE NEW PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By Charles Monroe Coffin. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. ix, 311. $3.50. 

CITIZEN OF GENEVA: Selections from 
the Letters of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
By Charles William Hendel. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pp. xi, 
405. $3.50. 


BISHOP BUTLER AND THE AGE OF 
REASON. By Earnest C. Mossner. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
xv, 271. $2.50. 


PROCEDURES AND METAPHYSICS. 
By Edward W. Strong. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, California. 
Pps 01s $2.50: 


BACON, HOBBES, LOCKE The Double- 
day Doran Series in Philosophy Edited 
by Gail Kennedy, Ph.D. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City. Pp. 
3855 91-25. 


THE CONCEPT OF TIME. By Louise 
Robinson Heath. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xiv, 236. 
$3.00. 


FORCE OR REASON. By Hans Kohn. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Ppt Sept 0s 


The new interest in writers of 
the late Renaissance and early 
18th century is one of the signifi- 
cant developments of the pres- 
ent. An outstanding figure but 
one about whom comparatively 
little has been written is John 
Donne, the English poet philoso- 
pher whose life fell between the 
years 1573 and 1631. 

Professor Coffin sets out to 
show how Donne was affected by 
the great changes in philosophy 
and science that were taking 
place in his time. No other poet 
of that age, writes Grierson, 
“shows the same sensitiveness to 
the consequences of the new dis- 
coveries of traveller, astronomer, 
physiologist, and physician as 
Donne.” 
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The work is much more than a 
survey of Donne’s literary ef- 
forts; it is the story of the rise 
of a new philosophy and science 
and the men who made it possi- 
ble and it shows profound under- 
standing and wide reading in the 
movements of that age. 


The symbols of poetry are not 
necessarily in accordance with 
the latest scientific discoveries or 
even with the poet’s own scien- 
tific beliefs but in Donne we find 
an unusual response to new 
ideas. Reared a Catholic and 
educated by the Jesuits, Donne 
was another of those literary 
lights of his age who turned 
against his mentors in the con- 
troversies in which that great 
educational order of priests 
played a part. And what a 
strange and confusing role it 
was! Theistic missionaries to 
China during this period were 
writing home those enthusiastic 
letters about Chinese religion 
which did so much to foster the 
rise of naturalism and deism. 
These same missionaries were in 
China teaching European as- 
tronomy, while in Europe the 
order provided the chief oppo- 
nents and persecutors of Coper- 
nicus. Donne ranged himself on 
the side of the new science and 
liberal thought. 

He reached this standpoint 
from the avowal of humanism in 
a sense which would now be 
named personalistic, for he 
avows “‘the priority of man as a 
living personality, not as an ab- 
stract idea.” (54) He “still re- 
tains faith in the belief that the 
end of life lies in the complete 
fulfillment of the sensitive hu- 
man self.” (58) 

What Donne “wants” is 
not to present an ordered 
picture of the universe, jus- 
tifying the ways of God to 
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man, but to explore the fun- 
damental conditions of the 
human personality, as dis- 
closed by self-analysis, up- 
on which any systematic 
interpretation of man’s re- 
lation to the greater uni- 
verse must be predicated. 
(231) 
The author quotes from the 
Prebend Sermon of May 8, 1625: 
Man is not onely a con- 
tributory Creature, but a 
total Creature; he does not 
onely make one, but he is 
all; He is not a piece of the 
world, but the world itself; 
and next to the glory of 
God, the reason why there is 
a world. (239) 
Out of such considerations rises 
the admonition: 
Thinke further on thy 
selfe my Soule. 


It is indeed this impregnable 
philosophy which enables Donne 
to hold so open a view in days 
when dogmatism was the all but 
invariable rule, for he had the 
matter within himself, within 
himself the supreme authority. 


And with all his interest in phi- 
losophy he was in creative im- 
agination and genius more than 
an ordinary poet. His verses 
show a freshness and versatility 
often wanting in his contempo- 
raries as in the lines quoted from 
Grierson’s edition of the Satyre: 

On a huge hill 

Cragged and steep, Truth 
stands and hee that will 

Reach her, about must, and 
about must goe; 

And what the hills suddenes 
resists, winne so; 

Yet strive so, that before 
age, death’s twilight, 

Thy Soule rest, for none can 
worke in that night. 


Altogether Professor Coffin 
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has given us a true and valuable 
picture of the age. 


One of the most misunderstood 
figures of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury as also one of the most 
influential was John Jacques 
Rousseau. Professor Hendel has 
done us a great service by going 
through the twenty volumes of 
Rousseau’s correspondence only 
lately published (1932) and 
bringing to us the salient letters 
which throw much light on his 
inner life. Rousseau was most 
unfortunate in his enemies, par- 
ticularly in the enmity of Vol- 
taire who was unscrupulously 
cruel in his treatment of Rous- 
seau and for that matter of any- 
one with whom he held differ- 
ences of opinion. Rousseau it 
was true was particularly vul- 
nerable because he held to the 
way of liberal religion, with 
which it could be pointed out his 
life was in shocking disagree- 
ment and because while he was 
theistic in a very modern way 
such liberalism was equally hate- 
ful to the dogmatic orthodoxy of 
his day. He thus became ana- 
thema to the Physiocrats whom 
he attacked, to the Jesuits, and 
to the Reformers. 

Yet withal his influence has 
reached farther beyond his own 
day than that of any of his con- 
temporaries. The Contrat Social 
became the basis of political 
theory, his Emile presents the 
essential features of the most 
modern present-day educational 
theory and the New Heloise may 
be held a prophecy of modern 
feminism. 

More than in other writing, 
we have in the letters, a revela- 
tion of the man, and remember- 
ing the social practices and 
ideals of the times they should 
lead to a popular re-estimate of 
Rousseau and his work. 
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Professor Hendel has by way 
of introduction to these letters 
written though briefly one of the 
best accounts of Rousseau’s life 
that we can remember. 

The bankruptcy and decline of 
rationalism is skilfully set forth 
in Professor Mossner’s Bishop 
Butler and the Age of Reason, a 
study in the History of Thought. 


Searcely any figure in the in- 
tellectual period under review 
could have afforded so fine an 
opportunity to evaluate and note 
the various influences making up 
the picture of the age of reason. 
The author has gone far and 
wide and left few conceivable 
fields untilled to set before us a 
true and unprejudiced account 
of the thought of the time. He 
treats the rise of deism with the 
problems raised by the discus- 
sion of Toleration and latitudi- 
narianism; Butler as a rational- 
istic advocate of Christianity in 
the famous Analogy and his con- 
tribution to a philosophy of 
Ethics in the Rolls Sermons. He 
then goes on to discuss the de- 
cline and fall of rationalism as 
affected by the Humean skepti- 
cism on the one hand and Wes- 
leyan enthusiasm on the other. 
The final chapters are devoted to 
Butler’s reputation in the first 
and second succeeding centuries 
and closes with a very complete 
and satisfying bibliography. 

The book is outstanding in its 
presentation and is the result of 
wide erudition and painstaking 
and scholarly effort, a real con- 
tribution to the discussion. It is 
also well-printed and a credit to 
Macmillan’s press. So well done 
is it in fact that flaws are hard 
to find. To have enlarged upon 
the multitude of facts calling for 
mention would have unduly in- 
creased the size of the book, and 
even the casual mention of rela- 
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tionships and indebtedness 
among the thinkers of that age 
are of the utmost value. Perhaps 
they never have been treated 
with sufficient explicitness, per- 
haps they never can be owing 
to the all but interminable and 
intricate theological disputations 
in which they are embedded. 
Some day also someone will un- 
ravel the influence which at the 
time gave great impetus to sys- 
tems of naturalism and which 
came from Chinese sources; but 
that is for the most part as yet 
a blank page in the history of 
European thought of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

An interesting work well-done. 

From the standpoint of his- 
torical information in the devel- 
opment of scientific method in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Professor Strong’s 
book possesses a very great 
value. 

The main task in his mind 
seems to be to solve the question, 
so much like the old one over the 
priority of the hen or the egg, 
whether scientific method grows 
out of metaphysics or whether 
metaphysics is the alibi which 
professional philosophers attach 
a posteriori to the demonstra- 
tions of the scientists. He ap- 
pears chiefly to be out gunning 
for Professor Burtt and the posi- 
tions the latter has taken in his 
work, The Metaphysical Founda- 
tions of Modern Physical Science. 
Consequently, however convinc- 
ing the work may be, it suffers 
from special pleading. Even sci- 
ence is not fostered by an over- 
sight of all the issues involved. 
And science has during the past 
century suffered from its con- 
tempt of other disciplines than 
its own. One can give full credit 
to the rigors of scientific method 
and can do honor to the realities 
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which that method has laid bare 
without making the further dec- 
laration that scientific method 
so-called encompasses the only 
reality that can be acknowledged. 
It is this all-wise attitude of a 
too narrow viewpoint that viti- 
ates the conclusions of this work. 


One thing Professor Strong 
seems determined to ignore which 
is the fundamental presupposi- 
tion of any scientific field. The 
scientist cannot take a single 
step without some such assump- 
tion if it be no more than the 
rationality of nature and the 
lucubrations of his own mind 
and this assumption is in spite 
of himself philosophical and 
metaphysical. 


Whether then one will give 
privative credit to his arguments 
will depend very much upon 
whether one is a philosopher de- 
termined to ascribe to his field 
the superiority of priority, or a 
scientist determined that philos- 
ophy shall have no credit for 
what he looks upon as the result 
of practical scientific induction. 
Therefore it is probable that 
both Professor Burtt and Pro- 
fessor Strong are in some sense 
right and not improbable, to the 
degree of special pleading, that 
both may be wrong. 


As a scientific exposition the 
work can hardly justify the 
claim of science to unprejudiced 
procedure. As a reply to Pro- 
fessor Burtt it deserves high 
consideration. As presenting the 
scientist’s side of a rather insig- 
nificant controversy it is most 
admirable. One feels rather in- 
stinctively that it is futile and 
anachronistic in these days when 
science is moving so swiftly to- 
ward the recognition of the 
metaphysics which involves all 
its assumptions. Feleiie 
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The successive volumes in this 
series continue to maintain the 
high standard set in the begin- 
ning. In a short introduction the 
philosophers are placed in their 
historical setting, brief biograph- 
ical sketches are given and the 
essential living elements in their 
philosophy emphasized. The se- 
lections are taken from Bacon’s 
The Great Instauration: Proemi- 
um, Preface, Plan of the Work, 
and Novum Organum; from 
Hobbes’ Leviathan; and from 
Locke’s “An Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding.” 

The usefulness of the volume 
is greatly enhanced by an excel- 
lent index. 


The aim of this little book on 
The Concept of Time is to ana- 
lyze some of the meanings of the 
concept in the history of Science 
and Philosophy and to attempt a 
synthesis. It takes into account 
the changed concept of space and 
time as influenced by relativity, 
quantum physics, and the theory 
of evolution. Certain fundamen- 
tal problems have remained in 
the foreground throughout, 
namely ; The contrast of measur- 
able time and the creative ad- 
vance; the contrast of the con- 
tinuous as opposed to the atomic 
or epochal nature of time; the 
problem of measurement, and 
the problem of the dependence of 
time upon human experience. A 
great deal of attention has been 
given to the distinction between 
the objective or physical and 
measurable aspects of time, and 
the subjective or psychological. 
We may take the work of Cas- 
sirer as an example of a writer 
who approaches the problem 
from the viewpoint of epistem- 
ology, and finds the theory of 
relativity based upon a further 
extension of those epistemologi- 
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cal assumptions upon which the 
change from the Ptolemaic to 
the Newtonian physics was 
based. He finds in the theory a 
confirmation of the Kantian phi- 
losophy, since the standards of 
measurement must be set up and 
natural processes are measured 
with our own thoughts. On the 
other hand the Operational the- 
ory of Bridgman is an attempt 
to avoid subjectivity. No distinc- 
tion is made between physical 
and psychological time. Time is 
no longer in terms of properties 
but in terms of the operations, 
physical or mental, actually per- 
formed to give the concept mean- 
ing. In the closing chapter which 
undertakes a synthesis the sug- 
gestion is made that the prag- 
matic approach as represented 
by Bridgman would clear up 
many of the problems and contra- 
dictions which both ancient and 
modern writers have noted. Spe- 
cifically this would be to say that 
there are many concepts of time 
and that each one may be useful 
providing it can be stated opera- 
tionally. Finally there remain 
certain problems still unsolved. 
For example, does the quantum 
theory suggest an atomic idea of 
time, and does the indeterminacy 
principle alter traditional deter- 
minism ? 


The three chapters here pre- 
sented under the title Force or 
Reason were originally lectures 
delivered at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School under the title 
“Three Fundamental Issues of 
the Twentieth Century,” and 
constitute an historical and phi- 
losophical analysis of current 
political ideologies. Under the 
title The Cult of Force is given 
an excellent statement of the in- 
fluence of the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion and its application by 
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Nietzsche in the second half of 
the nineteenth century and by 
Spengler in the twentieth. The 
origin of Rationalism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and its replacement by 
Romanticism is characterized as 
The Dethronement of Reason. 
Notwithstanding the evidences 
of the replacement of reason by 
instinct he finds hopeful signs 
in the last one hundred and fifty 
years in the general ideal of the 
equality of man, of a more gen- 
eral participation of all in the 
opportunities of life, and of more 
refined and humanized mores. 

In the last lecture on The 
Crisis of Imperialism he treats 
the movements now going on in 
the Orient under the heads of 
rationalism, individualization 
and activization. With the bring- 
ing of industrialization to the 
Orient, Imperialism loses its his- 
torical justification, and as the 
earth provides no more room for 
expansion there must be an ac- 
knowledgment of a common hu- 
manity, and an attempt to estab- 
lish international cooperation 
and an international order. The 
book is an excellent condensed 
analysis and interpretation of 
the many warring concepts of 
government, and ends on the en- 
couraging note that an interna- 
tional order is no more Utopian 
than many other ideas which 
have become realities. 

Herbert L. Searles. 

The Culture of India 


THE LEGACY OF INDIA. Edited by 
G. T. Garratt. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Oxford University Press, New 
York. Pp. xviii, 428. $4.00. 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSO- 
PHY. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and 
J. H. Muirhead. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 375. $4.50. 


One of the very best of the 
famous “Legacy” series is this 
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new volume on the Legacy of 
India, for we have here in popu- 
lar form the epitome of the con- 
tribution which India is making 
and has made to our common 
civilization. Such a discussion is 
of the utmost moment at the 
present time for there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the Indian cul- 
ture is so abstruse and remote 
as to be unintelligible to the av- 
erage educated westerner. 

We are given a brief and lucid 
account of Indian Literature and 
thought from early times, the 
philosophy of India, its religions, 
its architecture, its art, its music, 
its science, and the results of the 
impacts of British Culture. These 
various interests are cared for 
by experts in the fields covered 
and carry the names of such well 
known scholars, as Rawlinson, 
de Codrington, Das Gupta, Pous- 
sin, F. W. Thomas, Radhakrish- 
nan, and others. 

The contribution of S. Rad- 
hakrishnan on Hinduism will be 
of special interest and signifi- 
cance to readers of The Person- 
alist by reason of the fact that 
great sections of it, the more 
essential sections, might be taken 
bodily and put into the writings 
of any theistic personalist with- 
out forming any incongruity or 
seeming in any way out of place. 
The reason one emphasizes this 
feature is that it illustrates the 
common philosophical achieve- 
ment of east and west and points 
the way to mutual understand- 
ing. If east and west shall ever 
meet, and they must meet either 
in the conflict or co-operation of 
civilizations, the co-ordination of 
interests must arise first out of 
cultural understandings. Cultur- 
al understandings appear first 
in philosophy and spring from 
mutual respect for differing 
points of view. 
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There is therefore a special 
timeliness in this volume offer- 
ing the layman an opportunity 
to understand the Indian civili- 
zation, destined to exert such 
formative influence in the future 
of world-culture. 


A splendid companion volume 
for those who would go more 
deeply into the philosophical as- 
pects of the subject is the new 
volume of the series in The Li- 
brary of Philosophy edited by 
Professor Muirhead under the 
title, Contemporary Indian Phi- 
losophy. The volume aims at an 
objective similar to those achieved 
in other volumes of this series, 
the presentation of various mod- 
ern movements and schools. It 
gathers in its list of writers the 
best known modern philosophers 
of India who here have the op- 
portunity of bringing to our at- 
tention their own special points 
and particular emphases. Gandhi 
writes a page. Tagore explains 
his personal reactions as well as 
his philosophy. We wish he had 
left out the former, which shows 
the blighting effect of inferiority 
complexes acquired through what 
seemed to him as early persecu- 
tion and misunderstanding. This 
has driven him to a certain 
proud aloofness and egotism not 
at all congruous with his actual 
achievement in literature and 
philosophy. The greatness of his 
goals attained should now save 
him from the nursing of bitter 
memories, and the expression of 
sad recriminations. Tagore with 
his marvelous talent and recog- 
nition should be one of the hap- 
piest of men but gives the im- 
pression of great unhappiness. 
When he comes to the expression 
of his philosophy he does it, of 
course, superbly, and one finds 
himself in an immediately sym- 
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pathetic attitude toward the 
writer. 

The reading of these essays is 
certain to impress the thought- 
ful man with the vast comple- 
mentary and common resources 
of the world’s philosophies. There 
is very much in which there 
would be immediate agreement. 
It would be well if for some years 
to come these points of agree- 
ment might be stressed. 

As is but natural however, 
there are sections of the book 
which provoke wonder and ques- 
tioning in the average western 
mind. One of these sections is 
that written by Swami Abhedan- 
anda who has no difficulty ap- 
parently in entertaining exactly 
contradictory notions at the 
same moment, as for instance 
(p. 54) in the apparent affirma- 
tion of the identity of the self 
with the Absolute “which is ab- 
solutely pure, perfect, immortal, 
unchangeable, and one.” This he 
pronounces to be the “height” of 
philosophy. To a western philos- 
opher it is more likely to appear 
the height of absurdity. The 
same tendency is notable in his 
treatment of the problem of free- 
dom wherein in a few conjunc- 
tive lines he asserts: 

The law of Karma, eter- 
nal as it is  predestines 
nothing and no one; but on 
the contrary making every 
soul a free agent for action, 
shows the way out of the 
world of misery through 
unselfish thoughts and good 
good deeds. (p. 61) 

He then hastens to add: 

Our present was deter- 
mined by our past [in a 
previous existence] and our 
future will be determined 
by our present. This is the 
eternal Law. (p. 62) 

It is exactly this capacity for 
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assuming the reconciliation of 
irreconcilable terms that baffles 
a philosopher of the west as he 
attempts to understand the east. 
However, it is very much of a 
mistake to assume this as the 
leading characteristic of Indian 
speculation. It seems so because 
this element is to the westerner 
the most bizarre, just as the un- 
accustomed first attracts the at- 
tention of the traveller in for- 
eign parts. 

The work possesses an un- 
usual value, as here setting forth 
in modern phrase the actual 
positions of contemporary In- 
dian philosophers and as so do- 
ing must be accounted an im- 
portant contribution to the cause 
of international understanding. 
The special editorial work on 
this volume is ably accomplished 
by the joint efforts of Sir S. Rad- 
hakrishnan and Professor J. H. 
Muirhead. Rate 


Religion and the Church 


FIRST CHAPTERS IN RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY, by Vergilius Ferm; 
N. Y., 1937; Round Table Press. Pp. 
xxi, 319. $3.00. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL BARONY OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Sarell Ever- 
ett Gleason. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. Pp. 123. $1.00. 

DANTE AND HERESY. By Alfonso de 
Salvio, Ph.D. Dumas Bookshop, Boston. 
Pp. 126. 

MINISTERIAL TRAINING IN 18TH 
CENTURY NEW ENGLAND. By 
Mary Latimer Gambrell. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. 169. 
$2.50. 

PHILO: Volume VII. Loeb Classical Li- 
brary. Translated by F. H. Colson. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Pp. xviii, 641. 

THE HEBREW PHILOSOPHICAL 
GENIUS. By Duncan Black MacDon- 
ald. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
(On, 1, ae 155, SAGO. 


If these are the first chapters, 
where will the lay reader be 
when he gets into the last ones? 
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This is no criticism of the author. 
It is a compliment, showing that 
he tackled a vast and difficult 
field and in friendly vein reduced 
it to some semblance of order 
and clarity for ordinary readers. 


The first section asks what re- 
ligion is. It includes a compre- 
hensive and illuminating survey 
of aberrations and mistaken no- 
tions. The emerging definition 
of religion is philosophical but 
would be hard work for a tired 
business man, hectored student, 
or a dying sinner who meant 
business. There might not be 
time to “effect in some way and 
in some measure a vital adjust- 
ment to whatever is re- 
acted to or regarded implicitly or 
explicitly as worthy of serious 
and ulterior concern.” But pub- 
lisher and author see it as a book 
to be read by thoughtful people. 
It is, and one of the best. When 
such a volume can be used for an 
early morning chapel meditation 
for students; and when the au- 
thor’s clear statement of the 
popular Value theories about God 
actually strikes home to them; a 
reviewer is bound to speak high- 
ly of the volume. He tried it out. 
It worked. 

In the second section are typi- 
cal themes in religious philoso- 
phy. God, soul, evil, freedom, 
immortality, prayer, all come in 
for consideration. Dr. Ferm 
makes one thoroughly convers- 
ant with what leading minds are 
suggesting in these fields. He 
ably suggests his own views, rea- 
sonable but not dogmatic. He 
says that “the approach we are 
making here may be called posi- 
tivistic, humanistic, and natural- 
istic; the word “naturalistic” 
may well serve as a summary of 
this approach.” Section one holds 
pretty closely to this pattern, but 
in section two there might be 
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some question. However, to 
many the points at which the 
author departs from such a posi- 
tion will constitute some of the 
most attractive parts of his work. 

The discussion of theories of 
Value and Pratt’s principle of 
reality-feeling (p. 261) are gems 
of lucidity and bound to be help- 
ful to readers who are not spe- 
cialists in the intricacies of phi- 
losophical cerebration and verbi- 
age. A good book. 

Carl Sumner Knopf. 


An Ecclesastical Barony of 
the Middle Ages presents one of 
the most difficult fields of mod- 
ern research because of sparsity 
and inaccessibility of documents 
dating back to the period cov- 
ered, 1066-1204. Yet the work 
has been well and interestingly 
done by Sarrell Everett Gleason 
in a task which was in partial 
fulfilment of the Doctorate at 
Harvard. 

Miss Gleason deals very clear- 
ly with the relationship of the 
early Norman bishopric to the 
Barony and has gathered a con- 
siderable bit of material of his- 
toric interest. Medievalists will 
seek the book with avidity and 
will wish they might have the 
benefit of the larger information 
which the complete thesis of 
more than four hundred pages 
undoubtedly presents. 


In Dante and Heresy, Profes- 
sor De Salvio considers the often- 
made modern claim that Dante 
remained always a faithful and 
orthodox son of the church. He 
shows on the contrary, the ex- 
tremely heretical nature of most 
of Dante’s writing, in the light 
of what was considered heresy 
in his time. He was exceedingly 
independent in his placement in 
the heavenly spheres of men ad- 
judged heretics and equally so 
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in discovering prominent church- 
men, popes, and even the canon- 
ized in the Inferno. 


One of the interesting prob- 
lems is how far Dante himself 
by the great poem and by the de 
Monarchia may have contributed 
not only to the Reformation but 
to a growing spirit of tolerance 
which the most orthodox of mod- 
erns wish to claim for him. The 
work though brief is well-docu- 
mented. It is well to have this 
side of the problem before us in 
a time when extravagant claims 
are being made which belie the 
actual facts and results of 
Dante’s work. 


In Ministerial Training in 
Eighteenth Century New Eng- 
lang, Mary Latimer Gambrell 
has given us an account of the 
relatively high educational re- 
quirements which were made for 
the ministry from the beginnings 
in America. It is also plain that 
it followed very closely those of 
old England and was not mark- 
edly inferior. The early practice 
was however somewhat general, 
stress being laid on the classical 
languages and very little time 
being devoted to divinity. The 
divinity courses were usually 
confined to the reading of a book 
or two, such as John Edwards 
The Preacher, or Gilbert Bur- 
net’s Discourse on Pastoral Care. 


The “Great Awakening” of 
1735-40 with the numerous theo- 
logical controversies which it 
brought in its train led to re- 
newed care in the preparation 
for the ministry. The battle 
against Arminianism, the half- 
way covenant controversy, and 
the struggle between the “New 
Lights” and the “Old Lights” 
which finally developed into 
“Orthodox” and “Liberal” or 
“Orthodox” and “Unitarian” 
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Congregationalism, stirred the 
interest in pastoral training and 
led to the founding of the theo- 
logical seminaries. 

Dr. Gambrell mentions the in- 
fluence upon theological devel- 
opments in New England of 
such Scottish divines as John 
Erskine and John McLaurin but 
fails to mention what must have 
been a further influence from 
just outside New England of the 
almost continuous presidency of 
Princeton by outstanding Scot- 
tish theologians. 

The work is well-organized, 
informative and accompanied by 
an exhaustive bibliography. 

Philo Judaeus must be con- 
sidered a formative element in 
the history of Christian thought 
for he was an important figure 
in the Alexandrian school and 
was a trinitarian before the 
trinitarianism of Christianity. 
In fact it was due to his popular- 
ity and the soundness of his 
theological thought that the ris- 
ing Christian community seized 
upon the ideas which seemed 
ready and waiting as the proper 
vehicle for the Christian con- 
cepts. 

For these reasons the present 
series of translations in The 
Loeb Classical Library are of in- 
terest for the understanding of 
Alexandrian philosophy and the 
early influences which helped to 
set the direction of Christian 
thought. The whole series is to 
contain nine volumes, of which 
volume seven is before us. The 
Greek is well edited and beauti- 
fully printed. While the English 
translation has been capably 
done by F. H. Colson, late fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The present volume deals with 
the Decalogue and the disserta- 
tion of the Special Laws. Each 
of these sections is attended by 
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an illuminative introduction. 
Thus the Loeb Classical Library 
continues worthily the task be- 
gun of providing in inexpensive 
form the great classics which 
might otherwise in these shift- 
ing days become lost to us. The 
enterprise can be considered no 
less than a contribution to civili- 
zation. Reve 


The author of The Hebrew 
Philosophical Genius states at 
the beginning the basis and 
method of his attack: 

First, I endeavor to show 
that the Hebrews had fun- 
damental philosophical ideas 
and attitudes; that these 
were from their beginnings ; 
and that the more formal 
expression of these, reached 
in such later books as Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Ecclesiasticus came by an 
orderly development from 
such beginnings. This is 
directed against the very 
common view that the writ- 
ers of these later books had 
come under Greek influence 
and had been affected by 
Greek philosophy. (vii) 

Personality, becoming and 
reason are concepts which the 
author tries in particular to 
show were indigenous in Hebrew 
thought, but all the while the 
reader is suspicious that mate- 
rials are being compelled to fit a 
a theory and that the natural 
growth and development of con- 
cepts do not yield easily to 
such treatment. The chapter on 
“The Hebrews under Greek In- 
fluence,” is a valuable contribu- 
tion, while the comparison of 
Plato’s Laws with Ecclesiastes 
and Ben Sirac is entertaining. 

Altogether the volume is 
worth while, and although one 
may feel that much of the inter- 
pretation may be strained, at 
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least very different from the ac- 
cepted point of view, there is 
much valuable information to be 
gained by the reading of it. It is 
unfortunate that there is no in- 
dex aside from scriptural refer- 
ences. PAR.H: 


Aesthetics and Life 


AESTHETIC QUALITY: A Contextual 
Theory of Beauty. By Stephen C. Pep- 
per. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Pps 255. $2.50: 

PROUST AND SANTAYANA. By Van 
Meter Ames. Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany, Chicago. Pp. xi, 176. $2.00. 


Professor Pepper’s Aesthetic 
Quality is written, as he tells us, 
from the viewpoint of the con- 
textualist. The contextualist is 
one who in the field of aesthetics 
holds that all that belongs rightly 
to a work of art “weaves back 
into the total texture” and is 
“tied back into the texture” and 
is relevant to it, and “the more 
highly organized a texture, the 
more its strands mutually de- 
mand one another’’ (235). 
Whether or not we call ourselves 
“contextualists” few of us will 
disagree with the matter set 
forth in this illuminating and 
excellent book. Professor Pepper 
assumes that there are no stub- 
born facts of aesthetics inde- 
pendent of our viewpoint. This 
would presuppose that he holds 
with Kant, in the Critique of 
Judgment, that aesthetic knowl- 
edge is autonomous and that 
there is no direct passage from 
aesthetic (subjective) knowledge 
to logical (objective) knowledge. 
He tells us that science has per- 
sistently sought invariant facts 
and the result has been to strip 
the world of character and to of- 
fer us instead of “trees bending 
in the wind’ pointer readings 
(10). In aesthetic knowledge we 
immerse ourselves in the object, 
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we become the object, we have a 
direct insight into it. The full 
power of aesthetic realization is 
what Dewey has called ’seizure’”’ ; 
it is the emotional fusion and 
ecstacy that carries one into the 
work, “into the actual fusion of 
all the strands of that individual 
event” (107). Professor Pepper 
deals with the two important 
factors that lead to the intensifi- 
cation of quality, — novelty and 
conflict. Novelty is the flame 
that lights up and transforms 
the habitual, it is the seeing of a 
thing with “the innocent eye,” 
with that first day of creation 
look. ‘Palettes get fixed, shapes 
get stereotyped. We are not aware 
of the extent of these habits till 
painters like Gaugin and Matisse 
surprise us by breaking into 
them” (68). All excellent art has 
within it dramatic conflict, the 
conflict of forces hurtled up one 
against the other. “A great work 
of art is an organization of in- 
tense qualities, and (except rare- 
ly) intense qualities cannot be 
achieved without conflict” (116). 
The chapters on Pattern and De- 
sign, dealing with the intrinsic 
structure of art, are of peculiar 
interest. Professor Pepper gives 
to the words pattern and design 
“a distinctive meaning which 
they undoubtedly do not have in 
common usage” (161). He means 
by pattern the result of the limi- 
tation of human attention on 
art; by design the result of the 
limitation of human interest. In 
pattern attention extends itself 
by grouping. There is no art 
without pattern, but as pattern 
is here defined there is no art 
that does not conform to the 
structure of attention. In design 
the structure of interest is vari- 
ety, and contrast is the simplest 
way of achieving variety. He 
writes: 
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The interest structure of 
a work of excellent art 
is its last seal of perfection. 
For it demands in the artist 
a sense of the whole thing 
all the time, and it constant- 
ly requires him to sacrifice 
vivid and precious details to 
which he may become de- 
voted.... It means that the 
great artist must be so full 
of inspiration that he can 
reject half of his happy 
ideas and still have enough 
for the balanced justness of 
sustained vividness of qual- 
ity. It means that excellent 
art is inspiration under re- 
straint. (219) 


This is a good book, and good 
books we know can only be made 
out of full and intense experi- 
ence. Such experience we feel 
has gone to the making of Aes- 
thetic Quality. We thoroughly 
recommend this work to students 
of aesthetics and to those inter- 
ested in art criticism. 

Geraldine Wildon Carr. 


To the average person who 
feels his feet on the ground and 
his desires normal, Van Meter 
Ames in Proust and Santayana 
will seem to be ballyhooing the 
life of unrest and frustration. 
What is an artist, an aesthete, 
aestheticism? Must the aesthete 
always be a man at war with cir- 
cumstances, and aestheticism a 
war with the work-a-day world? 
Must he always be filled with 
contempt of people who are con- 
sidered normal? Can he find 
artistic and soulful expression 
only as he breaks through all 
conventions and leaves the com- 
mon herd gaping with astonish- 
ment and smarting with a sense 
of inferiority or outrage? Well, 
that is the familiar notion of our 
aesthetes, our artists and that 
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raft of followers who ape their 
ways without paralleling their 
achievements. It seems likewise 
to be the notion of Professor 
Ames and he could do no better 
than he has done to use the 
careers of Proust and Santayana 
to prove his point. However 
much one may differ from his 
conclusions, he must admit the 
beautiful style of the writer, the 
frequent and telling epigrams 
and—the occasional foolishness. 


Of course, the ready retort 
will be that in trading pearls it 
is necessary to cast some before 
swine, and that among these 
there is sure to be the usual 
number of literary critics. But 
Professor Ames has set out in 
obvious defense of the ivory tow- 
er. There seems to him to be no 
virtue in the prurient skin-roll- 
ing of the swine beneath. Lifted 
far above all this, the pure con- 
templation of one’s superiority 
passes for virtue. The great diffi- 
culty in accepting all this lies in 
the fact that even the pig is a 
reality in spite of his tastes, and 
that he has possibilities even for 
an aesthete in ham and sausage 
form. Furthermore, without him 
the aesthete would starve liter- 
ally and physically but without 
his hideous and shocking pres- 
ence there would be nothing 
about which to whip the poetic 
and artistic frenzy. 

One must avoid, however, par- 
tisanship for either side because 
both the swine and the artist, 
missing comprehension of each 
other, miss the truer understand- 
ing of themselves. If lack of im- 
agination is to be charged against 
the swine it must be considered 
also the lack of the gentleman in 
the ivory tower. 

By this time the reader, if 
there is any, will have gathered 
our lack of sympathy with aes- 
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theticism. We do not believe in 
the strict abnormality of genius 
but that rather it is the finer 
flowering of the normal. The 
higher the genius then the deep- 
er must be the appreciation of all 
that lowly stock from which it 
springs, for egotism is never 
quite genius. 

Nevertheless we must write 
that the book is very much worth 
reading, if for no other reason 
than to break up the mediocrity 
of commonplace ideas and chal- 
lenge the mind. We think we 
hear the author exclaiming that 
such is the complete justification 
of and reason for aestheticism. 

as ee Se 

Biographical and 

Autobiographical 

PAGES FROM AN OXFORD DIARY. 
By Paul Elmer More. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton. $1.50. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLEC- 
TIONS. By Sir J. J. Thomson. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
viii, 451. $4.00. 

BERNARD BOSANQUET AND HIS 
FRIEND’S LETTERS. Edited by J. H. 
Muirhead. The Macmillian Company, 
New York. Pp. 326. $3.75. 


In the field of philosophical 
writing, The Shelburne Essays 
and the series on The Greek Tra- 
dition have long since estab- 
lished Paul Elmer More as the 
greatest of modern stylists, and 
one of the most loved. To the 
hosts of admirers this volume, 
Pages from an Oxford Diary, 
finished shortly before his death 
and published posthumously, 
will come as a fitting climax to 
his literary career. 

Characterized by reminiscence 
and introspection he traverses 
mentally the long Iliad of his in- 
tellectual wanderings which in 
the end turns into an Odyssey of 
return not to the positions of his 
early years, for these positions 
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have been so clarified by mental 
and spiritual experience that 
they have received a new mean- 
ing and significance for him. In 
the end he feels that “perhaps 
one must fall back on the com- 
fortable word faith. The abso- 
lute, the abstract, the infinite 
upon which he once loved to in- 
sist he now pronounces “the 
most pernicious words in the vo- 
cabulary of philosophy.” (x) 

Whether the new interest in 
mysticism, esoterism, psychism, 
is a sign of the recovery of spir- 
itual truth, he doubts: 

As I see it, this religiosity 
is coincident with the col- 
lapse of science—that is to 
say with the explosion of 
that pseudo-philosophy of 
science created by Spencer 
and Darwin and Huxley and 
Clifford and Buckle and the 
American Fiske, which ty- 
rannised the later Victorian 
age, and thought itself the 
last word of wisdom, the 
very oracle of Truth. It was 
fundamentally anti-religi- 
ous, yet it satisfied its de- 
votees with the ardors of a 
new dogmatic faith. My 
roots strike back to that 
period, and I know it. 

And now the mechanistic 
biologists and the biological 
psychologists, however loud 
their boasting, are shamed 
before the public by the con- 
fusion within their own 
ranks and by the futility of 
all their hypotheses. They 
may go on repeating the old 
patter; but this is the mere 
bravado of desperation, and 
I do not find that many en- 
lightened men of today are 
deceived by it. But mean- 
while the religious craving 
of the heart by this defalca- 
tion has been left with noth- 
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ing to attach itself to. And 
all this outbreak of mystic- 
ism, as I see it, is thus the 
bewilderment of prison-im- 
paired souls, newly set free 
and without a home. Much 
of it belongs with the mor- 
bid curiosity of psychical 
research and other aberra- 
tions to which the unfortun- 
ate word psyché is attached. 
(xii). 

He sees the common need of 
today to be more conviction of 
the positive reality of the other 
world and less talk about God: 

We shall never again be- 
lieve that a man’s future 
through unending time is 
determined by his state of 
mind in articulo mortis. 
But, that belief gone, what 
new symbolism or dogmas 
shall fill the void? Unless 
the soul is to be left a prey 
to sentimental whims and 
emasculate aestheticisms 
and flimsy mysticisms, end- 
ing in a revulsion to grosser 
materialism, something 
must be imparted to religion 
to take the place of the old 
belief in the day of judg- 
ment. Men must be made to 
believe, and to confess with 
more than lip-service, that 
there are laws which govern 
the spirit-world as rigid and 
exacting as those which con- 
trol a steam-engine; that 
even now and here to tam- 
per with those laws, or even 
to forget them, may bring 
penalties upon the soul 
more terrible than physical 
evils, and that there is a 
great and ineffable joy in 
understanding and obedi- 
ence; that the centre of con- 
sciousness is not shattered 
with the break-up of the 
body, but goes forth on its 
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mysterious way, either in a 
life exempt from matter and 
space, or subject to these 
conditions in a manner we 
cannot now comprehend; 
that the right and wrong, 
the ignorance and knowl- 
edge, the moral defeats and 
victories, in this little blaze 
of light which we call our 
earthly life may have long- 
enduring and far-reaching 
consequences for the pil- 
grim soul; that there is a 
possible glory and beauty of 
the Ideal world by the side 
of which the common pic- 
tures of heaven are pale and 
vulgar; that the soul may 
involve itself in a curse 
from which ages of peni- 
tance may be the only way 
of escape; that withal there 
is still hope, and through 
suffering we may learn and 
be made wise in the long 
school of eternity. 

When something of that 
sort has been brought home 
to the conscience of a man, 
then it may no longer be 
futile to talk to him of God. 
(xiii) 

The temptation is to go on 
quoting for, as will be well be- 
lieved by those who know his 
work, this little volume is packed 
full of quotable treasure, — 
virile, strong and filled with in- 
sight. 

What will delight the Person- 
alist will be the unequivocal 
position he takes on the person- 
ality of the Supreme Creative 
Mind and the unrivalled worth 
and reality of the person. 

In no words could Paul Elmer 
More’s spiritual pilgrimage 
through Hellenism and Agnosti- 
cism back to faith be better 
summed up than in the famous 
“Apology”: 
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Just when we are safest, 
there’s a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, 
some one’s death, 

A chorus-ending from Euri- 
pides, — 

And that’s enough for fifty 
hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as 
‘nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter 
in the soul, 

Take hands and dance there, 
a fantastic ring, 

About the ancient idol, on 
his base again, 

The grand Perhaps! 

Once feel about, and soon or 
late you hit 

Some sense in which it 
might be after all. 

Why not, “The Way, the 
Truth, the Life?” 

Because the period of his life 
from 1856 on has fallen exactly 
in the era of astounding scien- 
tific progress and because his 
own career has been so _ inti- 
mately connected with that pro- 
gress and the men whose dis- 
coveries made that progress pos- 
sible, Sir J. J. Thomson’s Recol- 
lections and Reflections will be 
welcomed by all persons with a 
scientific interest. 

It is not often that one is 
privileged with so intimate a 
picture of eminent professors 
and researchers, of personal re- 
actions, of scientific struggle and 
triumph, such an account of 
method and theory as is given by 
one who has lived among them. 
In it we have disclosed the 
author’s early connections with 
Owens College through Trinity, 
Cambridge during a long life 
of investigation and discovery. 

Of special interest is Sir 
Joseph’s account of the steps by 
which he arrived at the discov- 
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ery of the divisibility of the 
atom and the emergence of the 
electron. Few scientists have 
lived long enough and in such 
thrilling times for scientific dis- 
covery to witness such vast and 
revolutionary changes in scien- 
tific concepts. We have the story 
told here with the interest of a 
personal narrative as of some- 
thing that has been intimately 
lived through. 


Bernard Bosanquet might 
truly have been called the lead- 
ing contemporary apostle of im- 
personalism and the Absolute. 
We have now under the skillful 
editorship of Professor J. H. 
Muirhead and the title, Bernard 
Bosanquet and His Friends, a 
large group of personal letters 
illustrating the sources and de- 
velopment of his philosophical 
opinions. 

Professor Muirhead has set 
himself, in the examination of 
these letters, the task of discov- 
ering the time when Bosanquet 
definitely accepted Bradley’s 
metaphysical doctrines. This was 
the time when he deserted the 
Kantian proof of the a priori 
element in knowledge for the 
new one founded on the nature 
of ultimate reality. That Dr. 
Muirhead was able to establish 
the time of the change with cer- 
tainty was due to the existence 
and tendering of the correspond- 
ence with his master of Bosan- 
quet’s great disciple Hoernlé, 
and also that with certain Itali- 
an scholars gathering about 
certain articles published in 
Gentile’s Giornale Critico in 
1922-23. 

It is interesting to note that 
Bosanquet went up to Baliol in 
the days of the ascendancy of 
Thomas Hill Green and that his 
early literary work involved the 
editorship in English of Lotze’s 
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Logic and Metaphysics. Thus the 
foundation would have seemed 
to have been well laid for a good 
personalistic career in philoso- 
phy but Bosanquet’s reactions 
were quite different. He wrote 
to Muirhead in 1922 “the ulti- 
mate reality of the individual 
makes all philosophy indigestible 
to me.” It was about the same 
time that he rather violently re- 
fused the request of the Editor 
to write even an opposing article 
for purposes of discussion for 
the then newly founded Person- 
alist. 

He had such a dislike for all 
dualisms and pluralisms that 
they were hateful to him. He 
preferred to see the world as a 
whole and found no difficulty in 
assuming the unreality of the 
person. Though his position re- 
duced him, as all Absolutists, to 
an eventual skepticism and athe- 
ism he kept bravely on in the 
footsteps of Bradley and beyond. 


However much one might feel 
that he had thereby left the low 
haunts of reality for the stellar 
spaces of nothingness one could 
not but admire the persistence, 
the hardihood, and the apostolic 
fervor of this great post-Hegel- 
ian. 

These letters are of exceeding 
interest in their human touch 
and the fascinating details of his 
intellectual journeyings. They 
will be much read for the light 
they throw upon a modern philo- 
sophical episode and Professor 
Muirhead is to be thanked for 
undertaking the task he has ac- 
complished with great skill. 

Ree 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO COLLEGE 
TEACHERS. By Fernandus Payne and 
Evelyn Wilkinson Spieth. The Principia 
Press, Inc., Bloomington, Ind. Pp. xvi, 
380. $3.25. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE PACIFIC. 
By Gregory Bienstock. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 299. $4.00. 

AFTERMATH: A SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By Sir James 
George Frazer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xx, 494. $3.00. 

AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVID- 
UAL. A Symposium. Harvard Ter- 
centenary Celebration. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. Pp. x, 371. 
$3.00. 


An Open Letter to College 
Teachers is one of the most 
valuable treatments of the art 
and science of teaching that the 
average college teacher could 
possess. The book is not intended 
for the educationist. Rather, it 
aims to interpret to the non- 
educationist college teacher the 
results of the manifold analyses 
and experimentations in the field 
of college teaching undertaken 
both by the professional edu- 
cators and by the “untrained” 
but successful teachers and ad- 
ministrators of our American 
institutions of higher learning. 

As the Preface indicates: 

The book is an outgrowth 
of the senior author’s ex- 
perience of twenty-six years 
as a teacher of zodlogy, and 
ten years as dean of a grad- 
uate school, as well as his 
studies as chairman of the 
Committee on College and 
University Teaching of the 
Association of American 
Universities and as secre- 
tary of Committee U of the 
American Association of 
University Professors. In 
the latter capacity he pre- 
pared for the use of the 
Committee a digest of some 
of the more important pa- 
pers bearing directly or in- 
directly on teaching. The 
junior author, who is still 
young enough to appreciate 
the student’s point of view, 
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helped with these earlier 
studies as well as in the re- 
writing of the manuscript 
and the addition of supple- 
mentary material. 

The editors state further: 

We have undertaken to 
present and to discuss some 
of the more significant de- 
velopments in higher educa- 
tion from the point of view 
of the college teacher. It is 
our belief that college teach- 
ers should have some ac- 
quaintance with these devel- 
opments but that it would 
be a waste of too much time 
and energy for every teach- 
er to wade through the enor- 
mous mass of educational 
literature, only a small por- 
tion of which is of value.... 

We have taken the posi- 
tion that college teachers 
and their methods are not 
as poor as the critics have 
maintained, and so have de- 
fended the teacher wherever 
possible. At the same time 
we have admitted and criti- 
cized his weaknesses wher- 
ever they are evident. 

In harmony with the above 
pronouncements, the editors 
contend that they are not inter- 
ested so much in reaching final 
conclusions as in being provoca- 
tive, “keeping the subject of col- 
lege teaching alive and in the 
hands of those who teach.” They 
have written informally and 
have not avoided the expression 
of deep feelings and convictions. 
They are concerned with finding 
out what good teaching is and, 
in the light of this concept, 
whether college teaching is actu- 
ally as poor as its educationist 
and other critics say it is. 

The plan of the book is to pre- 
sent, under ten headings, digests 
of the most important available 
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findings, pro and con, on such 
aspects of college teaching as 
“The Education of the Teacher,” 
“Colleges as Experimental Labo- 
ratories,” “Experimental Meth- 
ods,” “How Great Teachers 
Teach,” “The Elite,” “The Nine- 
ty Per Cent,” and “Suggested 
Changes to Better College Teach- 
ing.” The editors, expressing 
sympathy with the general feel- 
ing among college teachers, are 
more concerned with the experi- 
ences of great teachers like 
David Starr Jordan, William H. 
Kilpatrick, Henry Adams, and 
William Lyon Phelps than with 
the “methods” of schools of edu- 
cation, though these latter are 
not slighted. The several chap- 
ters are provided with interest- 
ing and sane summaries of the 
consensus of opinion presented 
in each. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography, together with a topical 
index to this bibliography, en- 
ables the reader to go farther 
afield in any direction he may 
wish. 

Altogether, one could hardly 
wish for a more thorough, hu- 
mane, and stimulating discussion 
of a profession which all too 
many have assumed was not do- 
ing its work properly merely be- 
cause its members were too busy 
doing their duty to find the time 
to read the voluminous literature 
on the subject of how this duty 
ought to be performed. 

Louis Wann. 


Withvery unusual and perhaps 
unique facilities for gathering 
essential information Gregory 
Bienstock has in The Struggle 
for the Pacific, set forth in tell- 
ing terms the present world situ- 
ation. There is much in the book 
that will shock and surprise the 
average American who is as in- 
nocent of the real undercurrents 
of world diplomacy as may be. 
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What the author discloses is the 
long interplay of forces which 
for more than a hundred years 
has determined the alliances, 
wars, and treaties of the nations. 
Americans are as prone as others 
to assume the benevolent intent 
of their own nation in the pur- 
suit of world politics and it will 
come as an eye-opener at least 
to find the underlying inspira- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Hay treaty, the Philippine con- 
quest and the Stimson note bared 
of the usual humanitarian persl- 
flage. What the great nations 
have been quarreling about for 
more than a century has been the 
rich promise of the China trade. 
The friendships, “blood-is- 
thicker-than-water,” protection 
of weaker powers, and “open 
door” have been really the evi- 
dences of a not too openly ex- 
pressed rivalry for exploitation. 
It is important also to note, in 
the light of recent events calling 
for an “enduring” alliance of 
the Anglo-Saxon powers for the 
preservation of “peace” and 
“civilization,” that such friend- 
ships and alliances last only so 
long as they fulfil the strategic 
advantage of the “friends.” 
This placing of “friendly alli- 
ances” on the sure basis of selfish 
interest alone comes as a horri- 
ble disillusionment to the rank 
and file of us. It is well to re- 
member however that the guns 
of our dearest international 
friends would be turned on us 
tomorrow if thereby trade ad- 
vantages might be won. Ameri- 
cans under the impact of these 
truths ought not therefore to be 
lulled into a false sense of secur- 
ity. We need to rehearse the les- 
sons of the recent struggle to 
save democracy in which our 
bursting altruism and immense 
sacrifices won us only the con- 
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tempt of our late friends and 
allies. Neither can the way of 
security lie in a policy of strict 
isolationism in our narrowed 
neighborhood world. We need to 
“keep our powder dry” and at 
the same time against all charges 
of selfishness and mendacity 
hurled at us we need to refrain 
from entering foreign wars. Not 
even to retain the Philippines or 
the China trade should we im- 
peril the life of one American 
boy. The game is not worth the 
candle. The inevitable benefac- 
tors of. these conflicts are the 
princes of commerce; the inevit- 
able pay-off is an affair of the 
common and unprofiting people. 
This is by far the clearest, and 
best documented recent book on 
the most thrilling problems of 
the hour. 


In Aftermath: A Supplement 
to The Golden Bough. Sir James 
Frazer gives us added notes and 
discoveries not hitherto men- 
tioned in the earlier works. In 
the preface he rightly declares: 

If my writings should 
survive the writer, they will 
do so, I believe, less for the 
sake of the theories which 
they propound than for the 
sake of the facts which they 
record. 

In this statement Sir James 
separates the enduring from the 
perishable in his work in a way 
that should be noticed by our sci- 
entific anthropologists. For The 
Golden Bough and much other 
modern anthropological enter- 
prise is built upon current and 
transient theories. One of the 
most common of these is the 
theory of what is meant by 
“primitive” peoples. It is too 
much assumed that social cus- 
toms unlike those of our civiliza- 
tions are marks of primitiveness, 
that is, of failure to make evo- 
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lutionary progress. Since too 
often this progress is assumed to 
be automatic or mechanical these 
primitive races are treated as if 
closer to the sources of origin 
than our own. Whereas they may 
represent as prolonged or even 
more prolonged development 
than our own. If this be the case 
another than an automatic evo- 
lution must be sought in expla- 
nation for “progress.” 


Some would consider a good 
illustration of this misuse of the 
term “primitive,” the conclusion 
(p. 338) that the capacity to en- 
tertain a tolerant and non-ex- 
clusive attitude toward different 
religious faiths is an evidence of 
the absence of logical consistency 
and primitiveness in the Chinese 
mind. Some would say that it 
might be the result of long in- 
tellectual and spiritual culture 
and of broadening outlook. 

Ree 


This volume is a compilation 
of sixteen papers presented by 
the same number of men and 
represents the proceedings of 
the Harvard Tercentenary Cele- 
bration, September 16, 17, and 
18, 1936. Inasmuch as the pur- 
pose in the minds of the men 
who founded Harvard Univer- 
sity was “concerned with learn- 
ing as a whole,” the Tercenten- 
ary Conference was “faced with 
the obligation of trying to do 
something which should in a 
measure correspond to their 
ideals.”’ To accomplish this, three 
symposia were planned. 


The first symposium he- 
gins with our inner makeup 
and treats the forces which 
condition or impel human 
conduct ; the second proceeds 
to a consideration of the 
economic, social, political 
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and intellectual factors in 
the structure of society 
which act upon the individ- 
ual through social institu- 
tions and accepted ideas; 
the third traces the yet 
broader interrelations and 
approximations observable 
in peoples separated by time 
and space. (vi) 

The volume we are reviewing 

embodies the second symposium. 


The work falls into four divi- 
sions, each one including four 
monographs by as many authors. 
The first division of “The State 
and Economic Enterprise” treats 
of intelligent guidance, state and 
economic fluctuation, the place 
of the entrepreneur in the or- 
ganized state, and the return of 
economic nationalism. The sec- 
ond section, “Stability and So- 
cial Change,” attacks the social 
problems of the day. What are 
the conservative factors in re- 
cent British history ; what is the 
historical pattern of social 
change; just when did the colon- 
ists first become American- 
minded; and what relation ex- 
ists between authority and free- 
dom, are the principal problems 
discussed. The third section, 
“The Place and Function of Au- 
thority,” deals with a constitu- 
tion as an instrument or a sym- 
bol, centralization and decentrali- 
zation, the Greek spirit expressed 
in creative personalities and au- 
thority, and the individual in the 
evolution of nations. The last 
section, “Classicism and Roman- 
ticism,” treats of intellectual as- 
pects of intellectual culture — 
Classicism, Romanticism and 
Thought in the 18th century, a 
Romanticist of 1730, Abbé Pre- 
vost, American liberalism of the 
18th century, and the historical 
approach to music. Pho. 
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Uppsala, Sweden. 3 volumes in one, pp. vi, 309, 210, 229. 
This is a study of the historical infinitive of Latin by Professor 
Alf Lombard. It is written in French and is thus available to 
many who do not have ready knowledge of Swedish. Konrad 
Marc-Wogan contributes a study on the theory of ideas in Ger- 
man, while Hugo Valentin presents a historical study on Fred- 
eric the Great, which fortunately has a resumé in German. 


THE SELF YOU HAVE TO LIVE WITH. By Winifred Rhoades. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelhia. Pp. 182. $1.75. 


A SELF WORTH HAVING. By W. G. Chanter. Abingdon Press, 
New York. Pp. 116. $1.25. 

PERSONALITY IN FORMATION AND ACTION. By William 
Healy, M.D. W. W. Norton and Company, New York. Pp. 204. 
$2.00. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION. By Carl Gustav Jung. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Pp. 131. $2.00. 

THE VOICES OF THE CATHEDRAL. Tales in Stone and Leg- 
ends in Glass. By Sartell Prentice. William Morrow, New 
York. Pp. xvii, 307. $3.50. 

THE GATEWAY TO THE MIDDLE AGES. By Eleanor Shipley 
Duckett. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xii, 620. 
$5.00. 

THE GOSPEL, CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS. By 
Heinrich Frick. Blackwell, Oxford, England. Pp. xvi, 75. 3s 6d. 

THE AESTHETIC THEORY OF BERGSON. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Essay. By Arthur Szathmary. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. Pp. xiii, 74. 

CONCEPTION ET ANALYSE DE L?7HOMME EN FRANCE AU 
XVIle SIECLE. By N. Yastreboff-Ragozine. Association Russe 
Pour Les Recherches Scientifiques. Université libre Russe, 
Praha, Czechoslovakia. Vol. IV, pp. 221-285. 

THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN A NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
By Hendrik Kraemer. Harper Brothers, New York. Pp. xvi, 
455. $3.00. 
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GRASS ON THE MOUNTAIN. By Henry and Sylvia Lieferant. 
E. P. Dutton Company, New York. Pp. 443. $2.50. A novel 
laid in up-state New York and dealing with the pressing prob- 
lems of today in social and industrial life. Interesting and 
well-written. 

PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MATHEMATICIANS. Portfolio II. 
By David Eugene Smith. Scripta Mathematica, 610 West 139th 
Street, New York City. $3.00. Anyone who has tried to get 
together a complement of portraits of great scientists, mathe- 
maticians, or philosophers, will recognize what a difficult task 
it is and by contrast what a joy to find them already collected 
in portfolio, carefully chosen and well-done. Such is the second 
collection of David Eugene Smith. Libraries should especially 
take advantage of this opportunity. They are large enough to 
be suitable for framing. The present portfolio presents por- 
traits of Euclid, Cardanus, Kepler, Fermat, Pascal, Euler, 
LaPlace, Couchy, Jacobi, Hamilton, Cayley, Chebishef, and 
Poincaré. 
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The religious world, at least, should be anticipating the far- 
reaching effects of The World’s Missionary Congress that will meet 
in Madras, India, December, 1938. Mustard Seed Faith: an Appeal 
to Madras by The Editor is an appeal for Christian forces to adopt 
the view of life as presented by the founder of Christianity himself. 


M. Whitcomb Hess is with us again in a thoughtful treatment on 
The Use of Words. Mrs. Hess, as our readers may know, is the wife 
of Professor Hess of the German Department of Ohio University. 


The Method of Personalism by Lewis White Beck is a presentation 
of the principle of synopsis as applied to personality as opposed to 
individuality which the scientist uses. Mr. Beck was granted his 
doctorate by Duke University and at the present time is in Emory 
University, Georgia. 


Walter Havighurst treats of the relations of objective and imagi- 
native truth. The Dilemma of a Scientific Age is an endeavor to 
affirm the grounds of human value in an age when science is revealing 
a universe that is heedless of man and indifferent to his concerns. 


Few laymen are so well qualified to deal with scientific and philo- 
sophic subjects as Louis J. Hopkins. The Process of Knowing will 
be enjoyed by all. Mr. Hopkins is one of the Founders of the School 
of Philosophy, University of Southern California and an Associate 
of California Institute of Technology. 


Elmer Hartzel who contributes Friedrich Nietzsche: Instru- 
Hae for this issue is a graduate student at the University of 
icago. 


Friends of science and philosophy alike will profit by “Nothing 
But” Philosophy, a concise and lucid statement by Leslie M. Pape, 
librarian of the Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago. 


Of the two verses, Mary Jane Ellis, a brilliant graduate student at 
the University of Southern California, contributes Astronomy ae 
Virginia Spates, a frequent contributor to verse magazines writes 
Perilous Path. 
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